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INVITATION. 

\/ishoss are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


\' a quarter before eleven o’clock, on the morn- 
f ing of Sunday, February 7th, Baltimore 
firemen were called to the building occupied by 
John E. Hurst & Co., wholesale dealers in dry- 
goods, on Liberty Street, near Baltimore Street. 
Hlere began a fire which was not checked until 
three o’clock in the afternoon of the following 
day, and which in the interval swept over seventy- 
five city blocks, covering one hundred and forty 
acres, and destroyed twenty-five hundred build- 
ings, valued with their contents at more than a 
hundred million dollars. 

From the Hurst building the residential part 
of Baltimore lies north and west ; the wholesale 
houses, banks and office buildings, and many 
important retail establishments are at the south 
and east. The wind, a thirty-mile breeze blow- 
ing from a little north of west, decided the path 
of the flames, and it was the business part of 
the city that was destroyed. Help came from 
Washington, Philadelphia, New York and many 
smaller places ; but nothing but the hardest kind 
of fighting checked the fire at Jones Falls, and 
saved the valuable water-front property in the 
southeastern part of the city, and probably, also, 
the entire section known as East Baltimore. 

flappily in respect to irremediable losses the 
fire left no such legacies of suffering as attended 
the great fires in Boston and Chicago. No life 
was lost, and few persons were seriously injured. 
The vaults of the banking-houses seem fully to 
have served their purpose of preserving money 
and securities. Practically all the insurance 
companies affected are able to pay claims, and 
the adjustment of losses was begun almost as 
soon as the fire ended. Many thousand persons 
have been thrown out of employment, but few 
are left homeless. The city has made no general 
appeal. for aid, and with splendid courage is 
setting itself to the task of building a more 
substantial and beautiful metropolis. 

The cover-page illustrations from photographs 
show the points where the fire started and where 
it was stopped, and a scene on Baltimore Street. 
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hile the service was in progress on a recent 

Sunday morning in the Park Street Pres- 
byterian Church at Portland, Maine, smoke was 
seen issuing from the floor near a rear register. 
Presently the woodwork was found to be ablaze. 
A few volunteers undertook to hold the fire in 
check while a still alarm was being answered 
from the nearest engine-house. The rest of the 
worshipers kept their seats, the service went on 
uninterruptedly, and the congregation was sing- 
ing a hymn, in the regular order, when the 
firemen came and settled the business. The 
beauty and wisdom of self-control can never be 
too frequently exemplified in ways like this. 
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p= who are familiar with Casco Bay, 
Maine, will gain a clearer conception of the 
severity of this winter’s weather by reading of a 
trip taken by two young Portland men on a day 
in the middle of February. Starting with a 
horse and sleigh, they drove from Martin’s Point 
to Mackworth’s Island. Then on foot they 
visited successively the Brothers Island, Fal- 
mouth Foreside, Bushy Clapboard, Great Che- 
beague, Cow and Diamond islands, thence back 
to Mackworth’s. They carried an ax and cut 
holes at intervals, and nowhere did they find 
the iee less than five inches in thickness. Old 
residents of these islands tell of skating from 
Chebeague to Portland years ago, but not since 
1876, it is said, has the inner bay been so thor- 
oughly sealed as it has been this winter. 


8 op does not naturally think of a monument 
as a money-making investment, but in a 
certain New Hampshire cemetery stands an 
elaborate memorial which a wealthy citizen views 
with much satisfaction. Twelve years ago a 
marble company proposed to put up a monument 
for him, leaving blank the place for the inscrip- 
tion, he to pay fifteen hundred dollars down, 
the company to pay him ten per cent. interest 
on the purchase price so long as he should live. 
The proposition was accepted and the monument 
erected. The owner and subject thereof has 
already received in interest three hundred dollars 
more than the monument cost him, and although 
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he has passed his threescore and ten, he bids fair 
to enjoy his queer annuity for several years to 
come. It is worth living for to a man with a 
sense of humor. ® 


ee persons hold it the prime distinction of 
February that Washington was born in that 
month, but others have been known to lay stress 
on the fact that then the annual meeting of the 
New England Checker Association takes place 
in Boston. The feature of this occasion is the 
team match between Boston and the rest of New 
England for the Kirkwood challenge trophy. 
Anywhere from six hundred to eight hundred 
games of checkers are played in the one after- 
noon. To crown the occasion, a few selected 
experts are matched against, say, twenty boards 
apiece. Altogether it is a great day for checkers, 
for then and there are tested all the new 
“wrinkles” that local champions have evolved 
during the year. Thus the game gains science and 
substance ; but as for increasing the enthusiasm 
of its devotees, nothing could do that, and no 
outside stimulus is necessary. 
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Fou thousand commercial travellers in states 
west of us are members of the “Gideons,” 
an association of Christian travelling men. The 
society is about to be introduced to this part of 
the country by means of meetings at Providence, 
Worcester, Springfield, Portland and Boston 
during the last two weeks in March. It is stated 
that in order to be a Gideon one must be a com- 
mercial traveller and a church-member, and the 
object of the organization is to carry Christianity 
on the road and to extend and improve oppor- 
tunities for doing religious work. Gideons make 
pretty lively evangelists.. In the West they are 
in demand in the churches Sunday evenings, | $* 
and during the last four years, working in their 
own time, they have conducted or taken part in 
many revivals. Probably New England trav- 
elling men will welcome the society, and make 
the most of its various means of usefulness. 
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JAPANESE SCHOOLGIRLS. 


ne of the most wonderful products of new 

Japan is the schoolgirl. She shuffles grace- 
fully to her academy in the clogs and kimono 
of old Nippon, to pursue with docile facility a 
European college curriculum and at least one 
foreign language. There are thorns in her path 
undreamed of by the students of our country. 
The Boston Transcript describes some of her 
troubles : 


The foreign language begins at the wrong 
end of the book, and reads from left to right, 
instead of up and down. She finds difficulty 
in concentrating her attention when raised on 
a chair and imprisoned by adesk. Her wadded 
kimono, comfortable in her fireless, paper-walled 
house, is far too warm for the stove-heated 
classroom, and she is always likely to be 
married in the midst of her studies. In spite 
of handicaps, she readily acquires even the 
higher education, and is almost painfully 
anxious to excel. 

In addition to the new Western learning, she 
studies, as did her ancestors, the art of opening 
and shutting doors, the polite handing of tea- 
cups, the gracious reception of presents, and so 
on. Indeed, so careful and elaborate are her 
lessons in etiquette, that the Japanese maiden 
fnow an entire self - possession, a thorough 

—_— of how to act on all occasions 

rtant or trivial, together with habitual 
oa iteness and ¢ ’ 

In the deportment class she masters the 
difficulties of walking in clogs and sandals, of 
sitting on and — | from the floor, and of 
bowing to the ground with grace in her tight 
kimono. 

Ceremonial tea -infusing, quite a different 
thing from ordinary tea-making, is a very 
serious study. The number and depth of the 
salutations, the order of serving, everything, 
from the heating of the water to the washing 
of the tiny bo is prescribed by a rigid and 
Fogg wag) etiquette, a mistake in which would 

be fatal to a well-bred girl’s reputation. 

The reduced gentlewoman instructs in these 
dainty arts, but her lessons are growing unpop- 
ular among the girls. Probably in a few 
generations Japanese girls will make their 
salutations and their tea without the exquisite 
politeness of the Honorable Madam Etiquette. 
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IT WAS ALSO SALT. 


A= old skipper and his mate went into 

a restaurant at Southampton, says the 
Inglenook, and ordered a ‘‘table dotty’’ dinner. 
The waiter, with considerable flourish, placed a 
plate of thin, watery-looking liquid before each 
of them. 

‘*Hi, me lad, wot’s this stuff?’’ shouted the 
captain, gazing in amazement at the concoction 
under his nose. 

“Soup, sir,”’ replied the waiter. 

“Soup!” shouted the old sea—dlog, **Soup 
Bill,’ turning to the mate, just think Pt 
that! ’Ere’s you and me been sailin’ on soup 
all our lives and never knowed it till now.” 
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AN OLD-TIME JEST. 


o- puns, like some children, are funny 
even when they are bad. The Tory inn- 
keeper, says the Harvard Lampoon, reported 
to his general : 

“Sir, the American forces are divided into 
a hundred companies, each containing sixty 
minutemen.’’ 

**Good!’’ answered Cornwallis. ‘‘I shall 
send word to England that we have met the 


} enemy and they are hours.’ 








CHOOSING A SCHOOL. The publishers of The Com- 
panion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or 
Normal School, College or University in New England. 

Address Educational Department, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 


OSTON ' Institute and Train- 

eS School, STAMMERERS 128. Tremont St.,Boston. 

Young men to learn tele; phy. 

WANTED Students assisted to situations. — 

s F. WHITEMAN, CHATHAM, N. ¥ 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DuxsuRY, Mass. Individual jenching. 
pictures and circular. F. 


for FARMERS TEs 
T L a and All Uses. Best on earth 
for ine ganas Send for 
Bulletins. S. H. Coue a Co., 171 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 

Ww sor in_ search of health 
Come Here and rest for mind and body. 
Your physician will agree. Lie h Pullman Car Ser- 
vice from Boston for Steuben Sanitarium. Booélet free. 


STEU BEN SANITARIOM, Hornelisville, N.Y. 

alli i Academy for Boys. 
Williston Seminary, Wasthampton, ase. 

Prepares for college or scientific and medical ee 
Fully equ ipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 


Biology. ew Athletic re ~ ae and — htaw 
track. 64th year. JOSEPH "Principal. 


University of ion Orono, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
gineering. Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
Law. Elective courses m fenguages, Seiences, 
History, ete. Military —— einen eee ermenaes 
about $200 ayear. Geo.Emory 


MY SITUATION 


With EASTERN STEAMSHIP COMPANY was obtained 
for me by Dardest College of Actual Business and 
Shorthand. —CLARA A. HOWARD, Boston. Write to 
Burdett ¢ ‘ollege, 604 w faabington St., boston, for Journal. 


Amateur Photographers 


We Teach Practical Photography by Mail. 
Start right. Experimental learning is always ex- 
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pensive. Why waste time and money when our course 
tells you what to do and how to do it? we are 
under and criticism 


are low, thus placing a photographic education within 
the reach of every amateur. Diplomas issued. Write 
— Sor our prospectus giving full information. 

THE BOSTON CORRUSPONDENCE SCHOOL of 
PHOTOG RAPHY, 20 Concord S8q., » Mass. 





[DENTACURA) 


OTH-PA 








CLEANS THE TEETH 
perfectly; neutralizes 
acid secretions, and by 
its germicidal action pre- 
serves the teeth. In col- 
lapsible tubes. 25 cents 
at all druggists; com- 
mended by 3000 dentists. 

DENTACURA CO,, 
Newark,N.J. 


Talking of Toffee 


Let me tell you if you want to get all the sweets 
of lite you cannot afford to ignore or overlook 


MACKINTOSH’S 
EXTRA CREAM TOFFEE 


an old English candy that I 

am introducing into this 

country. Its exquisite, flavor 

he as made it popular in*Great 
3ritain, and the same quality 

is creating a demand for 

it in this country. I 

have put it om the 















American market be- 
cause I know Amer- 


ican people like 
goodthings. Ask 
your dealer to 
supply you with 

Mackintosh’s 

offee. 

Try him first. 
You can, how- 
ever, buy ahand- 
some family tin 
weighing 4 Ibs. 
for$1.60, by mail. 

Large sample 
package sent Jor 
10 cts. in stamps. 


Dealers supplied every 
where through them. 
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MARVELLI MACARONI 
Is prepared from the finest gluterean flour, 

and contains all the strength of the gra’ 
It is = up in sealed, germ-proof pee ncwagee 
that keep tfresh and pure. Itisaf at 
contains more nutritious elements ; a 
beef, and excels every imported brand. It 
is alirays palatable, being firm and tender— 
not mushy—when boiled. Cook it_in your 
chafing-dish, and treat your friends to the 
best the earth affords. Foran evening lunch 
Tell us your name and grocer 
apa we will send you, a book, “ Sirty Ways to 

Cook Macaroni,” by Mrs. 8. T. Rorer. 


The Marvelli Co., 101 Water St., Harbor Beach, Mich. 





H4 suburbs. 


[Tufts College 





The Campus is on a hilltop in the 
cities of Medford and Somerville, 
overlooking Boston Harbor and the 
City of Boston, with its beautiful 
delightful. 


It is both healthful and 
DEPARTMENTS: 
«a 7 
The College of Letters. 
Degrees: A. B., and for the 
courses in Biology, Chemistry, . 
General Science or Medical Pre- 
paratory, and in Civil, Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering, B.S. 
The Divinity School. 
A five-year course, leading to the 
degrees of A. B. and B. D. 
The Medical School. 
Degree M. D. 
The Dental School. 
(Formerly the Boston Dental College.] 
Boston. 


Located in Boston. 


Located in 
D. M.D. 
The Bromfield-Pearson 
School. 
A technical school for the En- & 
gineering Courses, and offering 
special two-year course. 
The Graduate Dept. 
Degrees: M.S., A. M.and Ph.D. 


Summer School. 


Degree 


Men and Women are ad- 
mitted on equal terms to all 
cna ofthe me 











For Catalogue address, 
H. G. CHASE, Sec’y, Tufts College, Mass. 































Rose 
Bushes 


Large, strong 2-year-old field-grown plants, 2 st 
high, 5 to 8 branches. Bloom profusely the fi 
year. More than seventy-five kinds to select — 
Sent by express, charges paid by purchaser. 

Send for our Complete Catalogue of Roses and Seeds. 


ELBRIDGE E. WHEELER, 1137 Main St., Bridgeport, Ct. 


RANAC 


wear GLOVES. 


wear 
Best leather, best thread. 

best fit. Leather tanned 
by our special Saranac 
process and doesn’t be- 
ome stiff and hard and 
k after being wet, 














ut is 
soft and alwers 


Try your dealer; 
if he says “haven’t 
them,” don’t take 
some ordinary 
glove at the same 
Brice as Saranacs 
mut write us. 


PARKER BROS. & CO., Littleton, N. H. 

















The Life of Your Stove 
Depends Upon the Lining. 


Watch it daily, and when hotes like these 
uppear don’t ‘‘let it go’’ but MEND it. 


Champion Stove Clay. 


Mix a little with water in an old tin dish, 
and with a small trowel or kitchen knife 
plug up the hole, after which 
you can build the fire im- 
mediately, if necessary, al- 
though it is better to wait 
twenty or thirty minutes, 
if you have time. Often 
saves the price of a 
new stove. Try it. 
For sale by stove dealers 
a hardware, depart- 


'y stores. If 
gun hal te id it write us for 
name of nearest 


es CRUCIBLE co., 
Bridgeport, 





iy Caperel It Yourself 
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R. MUMBELO 

looked at the stal- 

wart young fel- 
lows before him with 
marked disapproval. 

**So-o!’’ the old gen- 
tleman said, at last. 
‘“‘Thrown in one year, 
have ye? Done ye lots o’ 
good, think ?’”’ 

‘*We hope it has, grand- 
father,’’ responded the 
taller of the two, promptly. 

‘*Um-m. What ye goin’ 
to do now, Jed ?’’ 

‘*Going to earn enough 
to go on with, grand- 
father,’’ replied Jed Long. 
“‘The first year about 
cleaned us out.’’ 

““Um-m, yes,’’ said Mr. 
Mumbelo, again. And he 
added, ‘‘Seems to me I 
did hear you fellows stood 
pretty well in one depart- 
ment—sports or games, or 
somethin’ o’ that ?’’ 

‘*Stroke on the fresh- 
man crew, that’s all,’’ said 
Jared Bates, submissively. 

**T did a little mile- 
running, grandfather,’’ 
said Jed, meekly. 


‘*Puttered round the 
shops some, too?” 
‘*Why, yes,’’ said Jed. 


*“T did do some work 
in the college machine- 
shops.’’ 

Mr. Mumbelo, mutter- 
ing something about ‘‘ Jack 
at all trades,’’ turned 
toward Jared. ‘‘Hangon 
to that old notion of 
doctorin’ yet, I s’pose?’’ 

‘Certainly, grand- 
father.’’ 

**Country’s full 0’ one- 
horse doctors now, pinch- 
in’ an’ schemin’ to get 
along and pay their bills,’’ 
grumbled the old gentle- 
man, ‘‘but I s’pose it’s 
easier than working for a 
living !’’ 

His grandson’s face 
flushed a little, but he said nothing. Mr. 
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DRAWN BY J. H. RICH. 


“MY WAGONI” 


| mowin’ 


last year. You, Jed, can run that | woody. ” 





nr Pick 


SHOUTED MR. GIBBS, EXULTANTLY 


And Emmet Gibbs thanked him 


Mumbelo pondered a moment in gloomy silence. | easy enough, prob’ly, since you’re studyin’ profoundly as they left the field together. 


Then he pointed toward a neat farmhouse a 
quarter of a mile away, and asked abruptly, 
‘“*Know Emmet Gibbs, yonder? And his two | 
grandsons, Emmet and Cornelius ?”’ 

** Ves.’ 

Jared Mumbelo brought his wrinkled, weather- 
beaten hand down on his knee with a mighty 
slap. ‘‘ There’s what J call two rising young 
men!’’ He looked severely at his grandsons. 

** *Bout your age, or a trifle older, and worth 
seven hundred dollars apiece a’ready.’’ He 
rolled the numerals impressively. ‘‘ Earned it 
by honest days’ works. Gibbs was bragging 
about it a day or two ago. I snum, I don’t 
know as I blame him! You don’t catch them 
spendin’ every last cent on colleges. 
be buyin’ farms next.’’ 

‘‘’m glad they’re doing well,’’ said Jared 
Bates. 

**Spent all ye had, an’ now want to earn 
some more, eh? Much good it’ll do ye!’’ con- 
tinued the old gentleman. 
a’ready, hey? Somethin’ soft and easy, I 
8’ pose ?”” . 

** Anything, grandfather.’’ 


The old man looked at the straight backs and | 
| Emmet Gibbs had been neighbors and friends; 


square shoulders of his grandsons. There was 
a queer expression on his face,—mostly disap- 
pointment,—and he appeared to be meditating. 


They’ Il | 


**Lookin’ for a job | 





such things according to science. 
year, at any rate. You’ll have to rough it | 
some—sleep in the barn, an’ so on. House 


| gone to rack, but there’ ® an old stove under a | porch or fireside. 


| shed ’t you can cook on.’’ His eyes twinkled | 
again as he asked, “‘ What ye say to it?’’ 
‘*We’ll take your stump, grandfather, and 
glad of the chance,’’ Jed said. ‘‘We’ll begin 
the job next Monday.’’ 
The prompt reply seemed to surprise the old 


gentleman, and he regarded his grandsons a | 
““ Theré’s another | 


| trifle more approvingly. 
| thing,’’ he continued. ‘‘ Emmet and Cornelius 
are going to begin the Gibbs haying Monday, 
right adjoining — same size job, same pay. 
Course they’ll beat you out o’ sight; but if 
you’ll spunk up and not let ’em beat ye clean 
out o’ sight, I’ll make the job seventy-five. 
| An’ if such an unaccountable thing should 
happen as ’t you should beat them—if ’twa’n’t 
|more than five minutes—I wouldn’t mind— 
Gibbs brags so—I wouldn’t mind makin’ it an 
even hundred—there !’’ 
| **We'll do the best we can, grandfather,’’ 
said Bates. 

For nearly forty years Jared Mumbelo and 


and for nearly forty years they had maintained 
)a certain rivalry, which found expression in 


But soon he looked up and his eyes twinkled. | various unique ways. 


“*Good mind to give you fellows a stump—since | | 


ye want work so bad. I snum I will!’’ he| 
concluded, decisively. ‘‘Ye know Pine Stub | 
Creek, don’t ye?’ 

**Ves 


One spring Gibbs, by great diligence, had 
| Succeeded in getting in his spring grain a trifle | 
| ahead of his neighbor. With a burst of neigh- 


| borly enthusiasm good to see, he had driven | 
| | over with his drill and sowed on his neighbor’s 


I run it last | 


Both the men were well-to-do. Although 
seldom agreeing, they were much together, and 
| they often sat and talked at one or the other’s 
On the subject of educational 
matters they held views in common. 
| It was Emmet Gibbs who came over to the 
| Mumbelo porch for an evening talk on the day 
| mentioned—a day in late July. 
| “*T say, Jared,’’ he asked, suddenly, ‘‘how 
| about your Pine Stub hayin’? Let it yet?” 
** Yes, to-day,’’ said Mumbelo. 
**You’re lucky ; help’s so scarce. 
**My grandsons. ’’ 
**‘What! Them schoolboys 0’ yourn ?’”’ 
“Yes. Why not?’’ 
Mr. Gibbs chuckled softly. ‘‘Oh, nothing. 
} It’ll be all right, I dare say. They can putter 
}along till Emmet an’ Cornelius get through 
| with mine, and then I dare say you can get 
them to turn in an’ do your hayin’.’’ 

The early summer sun had hardly touched 
| the lovely valley of Pine Stub when a long hay- 
wagon, drawn by big gray horses, drove into 
the forsaken and neglected yard of the Mumbelo 
purchase, a wheel-rake clattering behind. A 
resolute look was on the faces of the two boys, 
who swung wide the door of the great hay barn 
| and proceeded to get ready for business. 


Who to?’’ 





The 
hailed 


| wagon, similarly 


rigged, clattered by. 


Gibbs boys, big, brawny, deep-chested, 


the young college men with a good-natured | 


greeting, and passed on, across the creek. 
Jed Long eyed them with extreme respect. 
**Grandfather’s extra forty 


“It’s a lonesome place—kind of abandoned— | | piece for precisely eight minutes, remarking | haps a trifle shadowy, don’t you think?”’ he 


nobody lives there now. 


a big tract there a few years ago—regular | put in in season.’ 


abandoned farm—cheap. We worked it together 
a spell, then divided it even. There’s quite a 
nice lot o’ meadow, and it hasn’t been cut yet.’’ 

He paused a moment, then said impressively, 
**T’ll stump you two fellows to do that hayin’. 
Sixty dollars for the job.’’ 

**But the team and tools, grandfather ?’’ 

** There, there!’’ broke 
Mumbelo, testily. ‘‘Don’t begin your excuses. 
If you don’t want the job, say so. 


a team and wagon, of course, an’ 








rake, | 
There’s an old machine up there that did the | 


Jared Mumbelo thanked him gravely. 
opportunity came at the following haying. 


His | 


Gibbs and I bought | that he ‘‘hated to see a crop hurt by not being | asked, whimsically. 


| “It’s worth trying for,’’ said Bates, grimly. 


There was every prospect of a perfect day, | 
By | and presently the loud chuck! chuck! of the 


an extra spurt he succeeded in finishing his| two old machines was waking the Pine Stub 


last ‘‘cutting’’ while his neighbor had as yet a 
small strip left standing. 


echoes with a vim that caused the big herd of 
He promptly clattered 


young cattle in each wide pasture to look up 


down the road and into the nearly finished field. | with mild surprise. 


Throwing his machine into gear long before 


**Thought I’d help ye out,’’ he remarked. 
‘** Late-cut grass gets so kind o’ dry and 








Emmet Gibbs, who was vigorously swinging 


in Grandfather | he reached the standing grass, he came up with | ‘‘the Armstrong,’’—their name for a scythe and 
|a great flourish and followed Gibbs round the 


snath,—looked at the Gibbs herd approvingly, 


I’ll furnish | tiny strip exactly twice, finishing the mowing. | and hailed his brother, who had just gone 
| round a wide cutting with the machine. 
We can handle 


‘*Swing wide, Corneel! 


Not many minutes passed before another long | 


looks—well, per- | 





four acres if ’tis middling 
heavy. You know grand- 
father said if we beat 
those college fellows haund- 
somely we could pick the 
two best two-year-olds in 
his herd here. We ought 
to do it easy, but we won’t 
take any chances. I shall 
take that handsome Hol- 
stein yonder. Swing wide, 
Corneel !”’ 

‘‘T’ve swung clear to 
the edge of Black Snake 
swale,’’ said Cornelius, 
with a grin. 

Over in the Mumbelo 
lot Jed Long, who loved 
the college machine-shops, 
was driving the old Mum- 
belo machine with steady 
hand. Grandfather Mum- 
belo’s ‘‘stump’’ was on. 

The next few days 
proved magnificent haying 
weather, although hot and 
sultry. Grandfather Mum- 
belo soon became possessed 
of a great curiosity in 
regard to the distant hay- 
ing, a curiosity, however, 
which he considered far 
beneath his dignity to ex- 
hibit. Long drives aggra- 
vated the rheumatism to 
which he was subject, and 
he avoided them when pos- 
sible: but aboutthe middle 
of Wednesday afternoon he 
said to Hiram, his hired 
man : 

**Wife’s got some knick- 


knacks — doughnuts an’ 
such —’t she’d like to 
send over to the boys. 


Suppose you take’emover. 
I’ll manage the milking.’’ 
Hiram, who possessed a 
lively curiosity, had re- 
sponded with alacrity. 

Mr. Gibbs, who had 
heard of the trip, was 
early on the Mumbelo 
porch that evening. He 
was bursting with eager- 
ness for news, although no 

one would have supposed it from his speech 
or manner. The two old men talked with 
their usual placid deliberation. It was late in 
the evening when Hiram drove into the yard. 
‘‘Hay’s a-movin’ up to Pine Stub,’’ he an- 
nounced, as he stopped at the porch. 

‘*’Tis, hey ?’’ said Mr. Gibbs. 
the boys getting along ?’’ 

‘*Your boys have got 
load,’’ declared Hiram. 

Emmet Gibbs could not quite conceal the 
exultation in his tones as he brought his hand 
down on his neighbor’s knee, and asked, 
**How’s that for hayin’ it, Jared ?’’ 
| ‘‘Our boys have got in eighteen load.’’ 

Grandfather Mumbelo drew a breath of partial 
relief. Eighteen loads; it was good work. 
Perhaps his boys might make a respectable 
showing, after all. 

But Hiram was shifting his hat—a way he 
had when something was on his mind. 

‘* Boys feeling pretty well?’’ asked Mr. 
Gibbs, suddenly. 

**Well, your boys ’peared to be a leetle off 
the hooks,”” said Hiram. ‘‘They didn’t eat 
much supper, an’ Emmet ’peared to be "bout 
| on a swivel ’s to keepin’ down what he had et ; 
an’ Cornelius looked a leetle pale round the 
gills. They said to tell ye not to worry; they’d 
| overhet a little was all.’’ 

**Well, well!l’’ said Mr. Gibbs, in a tone of 
much concern. ‘‘I sh’d ’a’ thought they might 
have allowed a little for the hot weather.’’ 

And then Jared Mumbelo asked anxiously, 
**T suppose our boys was all stove to pieces,— 
| being soft so,—wasn’t they ?’’ 

*‘Didn’t ’pear to be,’’ said Hiram. ‘‘They’d 
had their supper, an’ when I come away they 
was singin’ songs—college, I s’pose. Could 
hear ’em clear to the top o’ Pine Stub hill.’’ 

Jared Mumbelo knocked the ashes from his 
pipe and remarked cheerfully, as his neighbor 
rose to go, ‘‘Guess we sh’ll have another good 
day to-morrow, Emmet.’’ 

It was Gibbs who proposed the next trip to 
the Pine Stub hay-fields. Coming over to his 
neighbor’s house two days later, he said, 
‘““My wife’s got a jug o’ her best switchel ’t 
she’d like to send over to the boys. My man’s 
away, visitin’, an’ if you’ll let Hir am take the 
keg over I’ll make it right with you.’ 

Mr. Mumbelo replied with great alacrity that 
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Hiram could go just as well as not. He went 
much earlier, but it was again evening when 
he returned, to find the two men waiting as 
before on the Mumbelo porch. 

‘*Well ?’’ inquired Mr. Gibbs. 

‘*Hay’s still a-movin’ up to Pine Stub,’’ 
said Hiram. ‘‘Your boys are two loads ahead ; 
but I wouldn’t wonder if by to-morrer noon 
they was ’bout even.’’ 

‘*How’s that ?’’ asked Mr. Mumbelo. 

‘“They’re cuttin’? Black Snake swale. Each 
of ’em has quite a chunk of it, ye know.’’ 

** About the same, yes.’’ 

‘*Jed, he was down in the swale with the 
old machine, mowin’ —’’ 

‘*By the swale, ye mean,’’ interrupted Mr. 
Mumbelo. ‘‘We never could mow that swale 
with the machine. I’ve tried it lots o’ times.” 

‘*T said in the swale, and that’s where he 
was mowin’,”’ placidly replied Hiram. ‘‘It 
seems he picked up a portable forge some- 
wheres,—got it up there,—an’ he’s new-bab- 
bitted the boxes to the old machine, an’ upset 
the pitman, The old machine runs to beat 
all. He cut the whole swale with it. Emmet 
and Cornelius was whalin’ away with their 
Armstrongs. Couldn’t make their old ma- 
chine cut the swale. Our boys’ll gain like 
sixty.’’ 

‘“‘Um-m! Well, well!’’ said Mr. Gibbs. 

**T snum!’’? muttered Jared Mumbelo. 

A few days later Hiram undertook one more 
trip—this time on his own account. When he 
returned he was shifting his old hat ex- 
citedly. 

‘**Bout ’s nigh an even thing ’s ever I see,’’ 
he announced. ‘‘Which comes out ahead ’s 
more’n I know. They was drawin’ hay, an’ 
ye ought to seen ’em. Emmet was pitchin’ on 
a full cock at a time, an’ ye know how 
Cornelius pitches off; but I tell ye our boys 
was movin’ some hay. Jed didn’t pitch on 
quite so big forkfuls, but he put ’em up square 
’s a brick an’ quick ’s a cat, an’ he got round 
the load spry; an’ when it come to pitehin’ 
off—well, I seen Jared Bates put one big load 
over the big beam inside o’ five minutes! 
*Peared to know right where every forkfal was 
—treg’lar old science, he is.’’ Jared Mumbelo’s 
eyes glistened. 

‘* They’ll finish to-morrow, *bout two or 
three o’clock,’’ continued Hiram, with a twirl 
of his old hat. ‘‘The ones ’t gets through first 
calculates to start for home that minute.’’ 

The last day of that famous Pine Stub 
haying contest will never be forgotten by any 
one of the four who participated in it. It was 
a bright, hot day. On the Mumbelo lot more 
hay was to be drawn than on the Gibbs tract, 
but it was all cut. 

The Gibbs boys had a small piece yet to cut, 
which Emmet, about ten o’clock, was finishing, 
urging his horses to a pace that made the old 
machine clatter. Cornelius was ‘‘rounding the 
corners’’ with long, lusty seythe-strokes. They 
had not repeated the mistake of their first wild 
‘‘swing.’’ 

Young Long, with quick, deft motions, was 
pitching on a load, which his cousin was 
placing with his usual skill. All knew that 
the finish would be close. 

Suddenly loud shouts and a mighty clatter 
from the machine came from the creek meadow 
below, where the Gibbs boys were at work. 

Both young men stopped to watch, wonder- 
ingly. The Gibbs team was prancing and 
bounding, the driver shouting wildly. Suddenly 
the horses sprang forward, dragging the machine 
a short distance at a mad pace, stopped, then 





again sprang forward. They saw Cornelius | frog. 


ran up, securing the horses as again they stopped 
quickly. Then they saw him wave his hat, 
and heard his loud shouts for assistance. 

Hastily securing their team, both young men 
ran down into the creek meadow. A glance 
showed what had happened. In a thick clump 
of grass in the last swath from the machine 
lay a hornets’ nest, its white-brown walls partly 
broken. Round it clouds of angry insects were 
buzzing, occasionally darting out toward the 
horses, which were again plunging frantically, 
and which Cornelius Gibbs, at their heads, 
could hardly restrain. 

**Quick!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Quick!’’ 

Then, by the side of the machine, and with 
one leg caught in the cutter-bar of the old rear- 
eut, they saw his brother trying in a dazed way 
to rise. ‘Taken off his guard while fighting the 
insects, he had been thrown from the machine 
in the first mad rush. 

Carefully releasing the foot, team and man 
were soon removed to a safe distance. Then 
the boy who meant to be a doctor carefully 
examined the wounded leg. It was a terrible 
cut. Released from the pressure of the guards, 
the blood spurted out in jets. 

“‘Quick! Down to the creek where there’s 
water!’’ cried Bates. ‘‘And, Jed, that little 
kit of mine from the barn up yonder—you 
know! Hurry, Jed!’’ 

He mentally blessed the trained endurance of 
the mile-runner, as Jed sped away with long 
strides—strides that would press straight up 
the long hill and buck without hesitation or 
hint of faltering. 

Early that afternoon the two old neighbors 
began watching the Pine Stub road together. 
It would be hard to say which of the two had 
been the more surprised at the closeness of the 
outcome. Mr. Gibbs had admitted that ‘‘those 
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fellows had considerable spunk—for collegers.’’ 
Mr. Mumbelo said nothing. 

It was past the middle of the afternoon when 
they heard at last a distant rumble of wheels, 
and both stared hard and openly at the road 
which they had long been furtively watching. 

‘*My wagon !’’ shouted Mr. Gibbs, exultantly. 
**T know them ladder standards, and —’’ 

‘*But it’s my team, I snum!’’ broke in Mr. 
Mumbelo, as the heads of a pair of gray horses 
eame into view. And then both stared silently. 

On the long wagon which both now saw 
was piled a ‘‘jag’’ of hay, above which three 
heads were plainly discernible, and in the 
center of which appeared a kind of rudely 
constructed sun-umbrella. Both old neighbors 
went out as the wagon stopped by the gate. 
There were a few quick questions, and then 
Mr. Gibbs scrambled up on the load, with Mr. 
Mumbelo close at his heels. 

Cornelius was driving. Jed Long was hold- 
ing the rough sunshade ; and lying in the center 
of the load, with his head in the lap of Jared 
Henry Bates, was Emmet Gibbs. The young 
man’s face was pale, except for its bee-stings, 
but he smiled resolutely as he said, ‘‘ Not near 
as bad as it might be, grandfather. ’’ 

Then Cornelius told the story. He told it 
well, giving full credit where it belonged, and 
interrupted only by an occasional ‘‘ Well, well, 
well!’’ from Mr. Gibbs, and here and there a 
sharp ‘‘I snum!’’ from Grandfather Mumbelo. 

One evening, a week later, Mr. Gibbs strolled 
over once more to the Mumbelo porch. 

‘*Nice time at our house to-day, Jared,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Emmet’s a good deal better,—so’s to 
be round a little,—an’ wife was bound to make 





a little dinner -party—your boys, ye know. 
Stopped here, didn’t they ?’’ 

‘* Just gone as you come,’’ said Grandfather 
Mumbelo. ; 

‘*They’re nice boys. Emmet says ’t if. it 
hadn’t been for Jared,’’ the old gentleman’s 
voice took on a sudden huskiness, -‘‘he’d ha’ 
gone for it, sure.’” Mr. Mumbelo nodded. 

‘*Yes, they’re nice boys,’’? continued Mr. 
Gibbs, presently. ‘‘Schoolin’ ain’t spoilt ’em 
—yet ; an’ if they’d quit now an’ take holt o’ 
something practical, they’d come out all right. 
But,’’ there was deep regret in the old gentle- 
man’s tones, ‘‘they claim they’re going to go 
back in a year or so—soon’s ever they can earn 
enough money. Suppose they’ll go?’’ 

Mr. Mumbelo settled the ashes in his pipe. 
“Yes, they’re going back—this fall,’’ he said. 

‘*This fall??? said Grandfather Gibbs, in 
great surprise. ‘‘Why, I thought from what 
they said—why—who’s a-furnishing ’em 
means, I wonder ?”’ 

Mr. Mumbelo slowly removed his pipe. 
be, I snum!’’ he said, succinctly. 

The neighbor’s chair came down with a jolt. 

“You? Jared Mumbelo—after all you’ve 
said an’ done—you ?”’ 

But Mr. Mumbelo was gazing placidly—yet 
with a certain intentness—at a strip of road on 
the top of Old Wintergreen, the big hill whose 
top the setting sun touched just now into 
yellow splendor. A satisfied look stole into his 
lean old face as he saw two bicycles flash for 
an instant in the sunset light—a satisfied look 
that deepened into a well-defined smile, as 
presently there came to his ears, plainly borne 
on the still evening air, a scrap of college song. 
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"PEEP: A STOR Yofthe FACTORY 


Pale P te veh 


Pee Peep! Peep!” 
Everywhere in the great weaving- 
P= that queer note sounded as Marie 
Lavigne entered; and a running wave of 
laughter followed. What did it all mean? She 
had said that her name was 
Marie. 

She went to the fixer’s bench 
and touched his arm. 

‘*What is it, Frenchy ?’’ he 
asked, not unkindly. 

She gesticulated about the 
room, and imitating the word, 
repudiated it with another ges- 
ture. Then she pronounced 
her own name very plainly. 
‘*Marie. Me Mar-r-rie, no 
Peep.’’ 

As the machinery began to 
move and the French girl went 
to her looms, the high-pitched 
epithet was still flung at her. 
Some one varied it with a deep 
contralto ‘‘ P-r-r-ee-p.”’ It was 
a better imitation than the 
others, and Marie understood 
the insult. It was the noise 
the frogs made in the spring; 
because she was French, the 
other girls were calling her a 


She ran out from between 
her looms and threw spools at 
her nearest tormentors. 

After that Marie was always 
called Peep. She resented it, 
and stormed at the girls 
in French invective, but they 
only delighted in rousing her 
temper. 

Thus it happened that al- 
though they worked with her 
for several months and took 
such liberties with her name, 
none of them came really to know her. She was 
an alien in the mill; and when they had begun 
by making sport of her, the girl’s own hot spirit 
forbade making any overtures of friendliness. 

No one knew where Peep lived. Perhaps if 
some of the girls had followed her at night, 
and seen the two rooms in the poor tenement 
that she and her mother occupied, they would 
not have resented quite so much her tireless 
industry. As it was, they were jealous of this, 
and of the trifling little sum which Peep earned 
each week in excess of their own wages. 

One evening there was excitement in the 
tenement. The mother, who, from being listless 
and pale, had at last taken to her bed, was 
gone ; and Marie, half-hysterical with tears and 
laughter, was explaining it all to the two other 
French families who occupied the house. She 
had at last earned enough money to send la 
pauvre mere back to Canada to an inn, where 
she would be comfortably cared for. 

“*Ze city, ze dirt, ze bad air, it is not for her, 
ze doctor says!’’ exclaimed Marie. ‘‘ But now 
—now she will get well. I work—I send her 
ze money—and I keep ze rooms, too, till she 
return.’’ 

The others, kindly, sympathetic souls, who 





understood the sick Frenchwoman’s longing, 
cried out in admiration, and the women kissed 
Marie. 

After this the girl’s jubilant industry became 
more annoying than ever to the other operatives. 





DRAWN BY 
C. CARLETON. 


“MARIE. ME MAR-R-RIE, NO PEEP.” 


She went early to her work, and cleaned and 
oiled the great machines before the ‘‘speed’’ 
came on ; and as she brought her lunch of bread 
and smoked herrings with her, she worked 
most of the noon hour, with the thoughtless 
girls crying the jeering name at her. 

Let them call her ‘‘ Peep, Peep!’’ She would 
watch her looms. 

And watch them she did. No one ever saw 
Peep with a loom stopped for one or two hours 
while she picked out and mended some dreadful 
tangle of broken threads. 

The hard work did not wear on her as it did 
on some of the others. Although she was 
rather slight in figure, she was strong. 

One Friday night, after a particularly hard 
week during which the mill had been running 
overtime every day, the girls walked wearily 
to the desk to have their last rolls of cloth 
checked. 

‘*For goodness’ sake, look at Peep!’’ said 
one of them. 

The rolls of cloth were heavy. Two of them 
made an armful for a girl. But here was 
Marie, hurrying down the alley with the whole 
day’s product of her looms piled on her shoul- 
ders and on her head. She was reaching up 
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with both arms, and steadying the topmost 
roll with the tips of her fingers. 

‘*Tt’s a load for a mule,’’ said Dell Carpenter, 
in astonishment. 

Marie, who seemed unconscious of the weight, 
pitched the burden lightly into the rack and 
sped out of the room. 

The overseer looked up from his check-list. 
‘*T advise you to let Peep alone,’’ he said. 
‘Tf you provoke her to take hold of you, some 
one is liable to get hurt.’’ 

Late one afternoon soon after this Dell 
Carpenter was dressing her hair in front of her 
looms. 

This was against the rules, which were 
posted in a dozen places; but Dell’s hair was 
so long and thick that dressing it required time, 
and as she wished to go out to supper that 
evening, and did not want to be late, she was 
disregarding the rules. 

Marie had to pass Dell’s looms a dozen times 
a day, and there was no love lost between the 
two girls. 

Dell rarely let the French girl go by in peace; 
and Marie chased Dell sometimes when she 
was unusually incensed. During the hair- 
dressing Marie passed down the room, and Dell 
was too busy to do more than make a face at 
her. Marie’s black eyes sparkled. 

‘‘T’ll have a handful of that hair,’’ said 
Marie vindictively to herself, ‘‘if she does that 
again.’’ 

In a few minutes Marie returned. Dell flung 
back her hair and swung round toward her 
with a mischievous look; but the look changed 
to one of horror, and she uttered a piercing 
scream of pain. 

Her hair had caught in the gears, and she 
was dragged backward and twisted sidewise to 
the floor. 

There was no time for Marie to go round the 
end of the loom to the brake. So she leaped 
high in the air, above the prostrate girl, and 
| grasped the belt with her bare hands to drag it 
| from the pulley. 

A strong man, with work-hardened hands, 
might well have shrunk from grasping that 
driving strip of leather. But Marie clung to 
it, although she was lifted bodily from the floor, 
up—up toward the deadly shaft. 

If she were carried over that shaft she would 
be pounded against the ceiling, and every bone 
in her body would be broken. But as her 
feet, touched the frame of the loom, she set them 
against it and pulled. She pulled 
with all her might, using the 
weight of her body and the strength 
of her arms. She pulled so well 
that the belt came off, flinging her 
down with lacerated hands and a 
broken collar-bone. 

Dell lay beside her, with her 
head twisted against the gears, 
but although she screamed and 
writhed pitifully, her scalp was 
unhurt; there was not a drop of 
blood on the floor. 

Marie stood up without assist- 
ance. She wrapped her hands in 
her apron and leaned against the 
window, while the others cut 
Dell’s hair and lifted her from 
the floor. The block teeth of the 
gears had printed their marks on 
the side of her face and neck. 
Their next revolution would have 
crushed her skull. 

The girls led Dell away. The 
fixer, turning back the wheels, 
released a great tress of the beau- 
tiful hair, which he tossed toward 
Marie. 

“That belongs to you,’’ he 
said. 

Marie laughed. She had a hand- 
ful of Dell’s hair, after all. 

Then she thought of her looms. 
They were all still. The fill- 
ing had woven out, and she 
had not been there to change the 
shuttles. 

She ran to her work and 

starting up her looms, 
although her hands, raw and bleeding, began 
now to pain her fearfully. 

One of the workmen took her gently by the 
wrist. 

‘*You are coming out to the doctor’s at once 
to have those hands dressed,’’ he said. ‘‘Never 
mind the looms.’’ 

The girls crowded round sympathetically, 
but she resisted all persuasion; she must stay 
with her looms. When at last the overseer 
told her that she should lose nothing, she 
consented to go. 

The doctor discovered the broken collar-bone, 
and told her it would be several weeks before 
she could return to the mill. 

Then Marie broke down, and crying bitterly, 
explained to the doctor and to those who had 
accompanied her why she was so anxious to 
work. 

Her mother was just beginning to feel better. 
Now there would be no more money for her, 
and she must come home, and maybe fall sick 
again and die. 

That evening the overseer came to see Marie, 
and found her being nursed by the French 
people. He told her that the company would 
pay her the full wages all the time she was 
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ill. On the day when Marie returned to work 
one of the girls presented her, on the behalf of 
all, with a little gold bracelet. On the inside 
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was inscribed, ‘‘To our friend Marie.’’ The | 
cry, ‘‘Peep, Peep!’ was never again heard in | 
the mill. 
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Gta proof of the progress of Japan, graphically pictured here by one of the educa- 
tional pioneers to whom this progress is largely due, is the fact that a nation, fifty years 
ago only a name, is now the center of world-politics, and struggling manfully, not solely 
for its own interests, but in a measure for those of China, Great Britain and the United States. 
The struggle, long diplomatic, has now passed into war, for which preparations have been 


made at great cost and sacrifice. 


This is the situation: The new Japan finds herself confined 


to a few islands with a rapidly increasing population, even now more than twice as dense 
as that of New England. The deficiency of her food resources for her fifty millions is 
made up largely by the products of her neighbor, Korea, which accordingly is essential to 
her growth. But free access to this land is not the chief thing which the Japanese leaders 
desire. Their far grander aim is a close political alliance with China, and with this view 
they are striving to lead China in the = of Progress which they have so successfully 


trod. In both these aims the Jap find: 


d by the Russian, whose ulti- 





mate purpose is not merely to absorb sa and Manchuria but all northern China, thus 


endangering the very independence of Japan. 


Convinced that all worth living for is at 


stake, the Japanese has flung himself, as it were, into the very jaws of the Russian bear 
with the patriotic determination that the Chinese and Japanese, not the Cossack, shall 


rule the yellow race.— The Editors. 


| N 1854, Japan 


was like the 

Thornrose Cas- 
tleof Teutonic fairy 
tale. A prince had 
knocked at the 
gates to awaken 
the sleeping prin- 
cess and all her 
household. A little 
more than a year 
earlier, Commo- 
dore Perry had left 
at Kurihama, on 
Yedo Bay, a letter from President Fillmore, 
inviting this hermit nation to rouse herself and 
come out into the world. 

Mutsuhito, the future emperor and the one 
hundred and twenty-third Mikado, reigning 
to-day over nearly fifty million subjects, half a 
million of whom live in the world outside the 
limits of Japan, was a baby two years old. 
To-day, after thirty-seven years of reign, amid 
war and peace, and mighty cares and toils, the 
strength of character, sweetness of temper and 
benevolent disposition of Mutsuhito—the Peace 
Man or the Blithe Boy—are the glory of the 
nation. 

In color, shape and cut, nobles, gentry and 
people all over the country wore clothes similar 
to the costumes of the kings, queens and knaves 
on our playing-cards. While in Kyoto art, 
learning, poetry and culture abounded, the real 
government, with sword and purse, was in 
Yedo, in which city lived the Shogun, or 
Tycoon, great prince. He was the virtual ruler 
of all Japan, for he had eighty thousand 
retainers at his beck ‘and call. His loyal vassals 
were so distributed round Kyoto that no one of 
his enemies at court, or a combination of them 
among the barons, could get at the emperor. 

In Kyoto itself, the great castle of Nijo, the 
Tycoon’s representative and garrison, overawed 
the imperial court, which was expected to do 
whatever was ordered in Yedo. ‘*‘The Mikado 
all men love. The Shogun all men fear,’’ 
expressed the popular feeling. 

Japan was like a fortress with her gates shut, 
bolted and barred from all the world. Not 
only were foreigners excluded, except a dozen 
Dutchmen locked up on an island in front of 
Nagasaki, but the natives were included. Cast 
away at sea, they were never welcomed back. 

Iron laws, making a strange social and political 
system, prevented change in dress, customs or 
ideas. Most of the people—there were only 
thirty millions of them—were very poor. Never- 
theless, in their games and sports, amusements, 
pilgrimages, temple processions and merry and 
pleasant old customs, the young folks, at least, 
found life not so very hard. Yet there were 
terrible famines and pestilences. Smallpox pitted 
most faces. Population made no increase during 
centuries. There were few or no hospitals. 
Torture was used in the courts. 











THE MIKADO. 


In the. Old Feudal System. 


HE merchant was low in the social scale for 

the reason that trade was in a very dis- 
graceful condition. 

In the feudal system the Buddhist grandees 


and bishops and the three hundred barons 


owned all the land. All Japan was divided 
into petty governments. Unless a man owned 
land or drew a pension from a landowner, he 
amounted to little. 

There were no factories or chimneys, or 
industry carried on by corporations, and but 
few roads worthy of the name. There were 
many castles and monasteries. Roughly speak- 
ing, society consisted mainly of landlords and 
serfs. The gentry wore two swords, and did 
the fighting in war. Hence they were all 
pensioned, paying neither taxes nor tolls. 

There was little or nothing national—no 
army, no navy, no education, postal system or 
high courts, or what we see in every empire, 
kingdom or republic in Europe or America. 
Everything was a matter of private right, or 
privilege granted by the priest or soldier. 

The farmer could not own the land he culti- 








vated, or fish or hunt on it, or the merchant | supreme power. No wonder the Mikado, in 


dress or build a house as he pleased. Both 
must work, pay taxes and hold their tongues, 
for the gentry were salaried out of the public | 
purse, and their swords kept the people down. 


No wonder that all classes of Japanese, after | 
such training for a thousand years, are so | 


polite! 
A man in Japan was loyal, not patriotic. 


He was a Satsuma or Echizen man, not a} 


Japanese. It required foreign pressure and 
much hammering on the anvil of experiences | 


1901, subscribed one thousand yen (five hundred 
| dollars) to build a monument to Commodore 
Perry, who gave him a new throne. 

The country was roused to intense excite- 
ment. Should the Land of the Gods be defiled 
| by the hairy-faced foreigner, the low trader? 

| There rose a host of armed ro-nins, or inde- 

pendent two-sworded men, whose cry was, 

‘*Honor the Mikado and drive out the alien !’’ 
| At Yedo the pot of politics boiled over. 
| The premier, without waiting to get the consent 
| of the Mikado, took the responsibility and signed 
the Harris treaty, which virtually opened Japan 
| to tw enty nations. 

Ii, after despatching an embassy to the United 
States, was assassinated by a band of armed 
ro-nins, who attacked his pro- 
cession of retainers on March 23, 
1860. It was a bloody battle, 
fought in a snow-storm. Many 
men were killed on both sides, 
and the premier’s head was cut 
off. 

Long is the record of events 
between 1861 and 1868, but short 
must be our story of what went | 
on inside Japan. Kyoto became 
| the center of action. After Sat- 
| suma, Choshiu and other great 
|elans were beaten in their 
| attempt to resist foreign fleets, 
they made a combination, and 
on January 3, 1868, with the 
laid of court nobles, got pos- 
|session of the boy emperor, 
whose every word to the nation 
was as that of the gods. 

In the sacred city of Kyoto 
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scientific men, and disseminated the Western 
modern views of the universe. 

I had the honor of being the first educational 
pioneer called out to Japan under the charter 
oath, to organize schools on the American prin- 
ciple. The civil war between the adherents 
of the Tycoon and the Mikado’s army was just 
over when I arrived in December, 1870. 


‘“‘From One, Learn All.’’ 


EANWHILE the Mikado and imperial 

court had moved the seat of government to 
Yedo, and made it the kio, or capital, naming 
it Tokyo. 

With all the long-dormant national energies 
roused, and a host of 
teachers, missionaries, 
merchants and travel- 





lers, mostly Ameri- 
cans, pouring into 
Japan, while thou- 


sands of Japanese vis- 
ited the Western coun- 
tries as students and 
inquirers, the country 
was transformed—the 
landscape as well as 
society. At the edict 
of the emperor the 
feudal system melted 
away. A new army, 
navy, educational, ju- 
dicial, financial, postal 
and railway systems 
came into existence. 

I was present in the 
great castle hall of 
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from without to make the Japanese men | stands the Nijo Castle, which to the ‘‘ Mikado- | | Fukui, on October 1, 1871, when the Baron of 


national and patriotic. 

How different to-day! In Japan, along with 
much better local government and representative 
counsels, everything is national and central in 
the emperor and Tokyo. 
The navy, army, courts, 
and the government in all 
branches, are open to all. 
Every subject may move 
his home, change his occu- 
pation, emigrate from the 
country, rise to or sink 
from one of the classes 
to another, spend money, 
build houses or own land 
as he pleases. 

Every Japanese is a citi- 
zen. Many of the old 
diseases are gone. Hos- 
pitals are numerous. Hap- 
pier, healthier, richer, wiser, 
the joyous Japanese increase 
at the rate of half a million 
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JAPANESE MEN-OF-WAR. 


a year, giving the statesmen in Tokyo new 
problems in sociology, emigration and inter- 
national politics. 

To have achieved such progress from hermit- 
hood to world-power in a half-century, there 
must have been high native ability and long 
preparation from within, which stored up 
power. Let us look at some events within, and 
at what came to the Japanese from our country. 

Perry’s treaty, signed in 1854, opened two 
ports, Shimoda—now a forsaken, sleepy place, 
except for its stone-quarries—and Hakodate, 
which has just celebrated the semicentennial of 
its opening to commerce. 

At Yokohama Perry showed the Japanese 
a real railway, a tiny locomotive with cars, and 
a telegraph in operation. He opened a free 
exhibition of his gifts, plows, sewing-machines, 
locks, lamps, and various American tools and 
inventions. He kindled in the Japanese an 
intense desire to know and possess the power 
of the West. 


When Our Flag Came. 


HEN came Townsend Harris with his flag- 
staff and Stars and Stripes, so amazingly soon 

as to astound the Yedo officials. He persuaded 
them to open five ports and two cities, and to 
allow foreigners to trade and live in the country. 
Strange as it may seem, out of this proceeded 
the decay of the dual and the feudal systems, 
the union of the Japanese into a nation, and 
the endowment of the emperor with actual and 





| reverencers,’’ or the new men of 1868, was | 
what the palace of Louis XIV at Versailles— 
where Kaiser Wilhelm proclaimed the new 
German Empire—was to a German of 1870. 

On April 6, 1868, the reformers took the boy 





emperor, not yet sixteen years old, into the | 
and put in his mouth the | 


great castle hall, 
oath—by which education was made the basis | 
of all national progress. 


The Pupils of Verbeck. 


MONG the men of the new government were 
a few court nobles of immemorial lineage, the 
links between the throne and the people, who | 


score of the new men able 
to read Dutch, or holding 
modern ideas. Some of the 
latter, and they were among 
the most active, had been 
pupils of Verbeck, the 
Dutch-American mission- 
ary at Nagasaki. These 
men laid the founda- 
tions of the new Japanese 
Empire. 

The Son of the Gods, 
the Mikado, swore by all 
his heavenly ancestors to 
seek for learning and talent 
throughout the whole 
world, in order to restore 
the foundations of the 
empire, to govern accord- 
ing to public opinion for 
the national welfare, and 
in all public acts to seek 
‘‘the right way between 
heaven and earth’’; in a 
word, to create a modern 
representative state. 

This was the famous ‘‘charter oath,’’ which 
in its five clauses contained the promise and 
potency of the new constitution, representative 
government, national education, army, navy, 
postal and transportation systems, codes of law, 
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life which have compelled the recognition of 


were represented by a few | 


and in general all those new features of modern | 


Japan as an equal by the great nations of the | 


Echizen bade farewell to his two thousand or 
more retainers, exhorting them to turn personal 
loyalty to him and his house into national 
patriotism, and to be faithful to the emperor 
}and the Tokyo government. 

| “From one, learn all.’’ In the empire three 
hundred barons, or daimios, some of them 
princes, with armies of many thousands of 
| soldiers, gave up their castles, lands, income 
and rosters for country’s sake, to go to live as 
private gentlemen in Tokyo. Soon all pensions 
were commuted, swords laid aside, and every- 
body had to earn his own living. Now the 
man who works the soil generally owns his 
| own land, and the average farm is less than an 
acre. 

Along with political evolution began the era 
of industrialism. The country people flocked 
to the cities. I saw no chimneys in Osaka in 
1871. Now there are more than sixty of these, 
pouring the black coal smoke to the skies. They 
rise over cotton-mills, in which nearly a hun- 
dred thousand operatives, working modern 
machinery, toil daily. 

The great hope of the Japanese is to capture 
the markets of Asia, as they have already done, 
almost completely, in Korea. The national 
ambition is less warlike than commercial. To 
make one city an instance, Fukui, once famous 
for its castle and moats, feudal processions, 
knightly customs and lazy gentlemen who lived 
on the toil of the masses, has now become a 
busy hive of manufacturing industry. A new 
kind of light silk, called habutai, is produced 
here to the value of over twelve million dollars 
annually. Most castle enclosureseare now used 
for gardens, mulberry -plantations for silkworms, 
or for some other useful purpose. 


The Rise of the Merchant. 


N textiles of all sorts there has been tremen- 

dous expansion, involving a change from 
household industry to factory life. ‘*The labor 
question’’ is now a live one in Japan. 

All sorts of motors and machinery are used. 
In 1901 there were twenty-five hundred and 
fifty-four manufacturing companies that turned 
out almost every variety of manufactured arti- 
cles, including such novelties, unknown in 1854, 











While four or five 
mighty men, natives of 
Japan, were doing this 
phenomenal work, there 
were four Americans, 
who had been in the 
country for nearly ten 
years, busy in intro- 
ducing the new leaven 
of Christianityand mod- 
ern ideas. Iwakura, 
Kido, Okubo, Okuma 
—Verbeck’s pupils— 
were the statesmen, and 
Saigo was the military 
leader. Verbeck, Brown, Hepburn and Wil- 
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with modern minds. These four Americans, 


Testament and the Constitution of the United 











liams were rearing a new generation of students | 
| wood-working, 
derful. 

The Japanese of 1854 wore neither boots nor 
He 


almost alone from 1859 to 1869, taught the New | 


States, healed the sick, trained up doctors and | 





world. Not until as steamships, railway and 
February 11, 1889, was |. ———————————————————————__ telegraph equipments, car- 
the constitution in its riages, bicycles, clocks, and 
permanent written form machinery for making ice, 
promulgated amid great and so forth. 

national rejoicing. It When I saw the first tele- 
is far more liberal in graph-pole put up, in 1871, I 
many of its provisions took off my hat. When I saw 
than that of some Euro- | the first railway, officially 
pean states. || opened by the emperor, I 


for the first time in Japan, 
the merchant, instead of 
groveling on the ground, 
stood upright before his ruler. 
Now the man of trade and 
business may be a nobleman 
also, and sit in the House of 
Peers. 

Along with private enter- 
prise, the government has 
established industrial trade, 
technical and art schools. In 
what may be called primary 
industries, such as agriculture, 
the raising of grain, silk, bees and poultry, the 
fisheries, mining and metallurgy, forestry and 
the progress has been won- 


| was thrilled, for on that day, 
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hat, nor did he know what a minute was. 











had no buttons or pockets. Time was ‘‘dirt- 
cheap,’”’ and fan, sandals and paper umbrellas, 
with an ivory nétsuké, holding his pipe and 
tobaeceo-case, sufficed. Now he is in a hurry. 
He must make money and get Japan “‘civi- 
lized’’ as quickly as possible. 

Indeed, a new world has opened to the 
Japanese boys and girls of this generation. 
Once, to be born in a hamlet or in a certain 
class was to stay there, to follow the trade of 
the father, to tread exactly in the footsteps of 
the mother, and when fifty years old or less 
to die there, like parents and ancestors. 

How different in this century! A boy may 
choose to be a_ soldier, sailor, tradesman, 
mechanic, artist, traveller or explorer. The 
schools are all open to him and to his sister, 
and so are the paths of promotion. A girl 
may, after education, choose any one of a 
hundred trades, professions or lines of service. 

No wonder the young Japanese wants to fight 
Russia, for to him Korea is the land of his 
nursery lore and fairy-tales and the place of 
his ancestors’ prowess. 

The new army is wholly national, made up 
of the lads and veterans from all classes, and 
the peasant boy may rise to be a field-marshal. 
There are excellent day-schools at the army 
headquarters. 

In 1877, in suppressing the Satsuma rebellion, 
and in China, in 1894-5, and again in 1900, 
these Japanese soldiers showed their skill, valor 
and endurance most nobly. China went to 
war without a hospital corps, while Japan had 
nurses, surgeons and hospitals on land and 
ship. 

In the navy the old scourge, kakke, which 
was like our scurvy, has been eliminated, and 
the men have gained in weight, height and size. 
By the introduction of tables and chairs, better 
food and athletic exercises, with improved 
hygiene, the legs of the new generation have | 
actually lengthened, in average, more than half | 
an inch. Smallpox has nearly 
disappeared. 

Steamers for war and peace, inclu- 
ding hull, engines and rigging, and all 
from keel to truck, are now built in 
the native dockyards. Every one of 
the vessels of the navy, from battle- 
ships to torpedo-boats, is manned, 
commanded and manceuvered wholly 
by subjects of the Mikado. On the 
railways, except steel rails and loco- 
motives, the building and equipment 
are entirely in the hands of natives. 

Although some of the festivals and 
pleasant things of old days have dis- 
appeared, life is, on the whole, 
brighter for every one of the fifty 
million souls in the empire. Notably 
is this so in Formosa, no longer under 
Chinese rule. 

The young Japanese can now—with 
a few ferries by sea—ride in a rail- 
way-train from one end of the island 
empire to the other. Except in cross- 
ing America and the Atlantic Ocean, 
he can travel round the world on 
Japanese railway trains and on 
steamers floating his own flag—a red 
sun shining on a white field. He can 
send telegrams to his friends at home 
and abroad, and if he lives in a large 
city he can telephone. 

Contrast this with the old-time 
junk, kago, or basket-seat borne on 
men’s shoulders, and the nearly 
naked runner, with a letter stuck in 
a split bamboo, laboring over a 
country having few well-made roads, 
and no wheeled vehicles except carts 
for carrying goods. 

With all the old hindrances and 
jealousies of feudalism, there was 
little chance of progress. Then each 
class was marked by its own dress. 
Each person was compelled to carry 
a kitté, or stamped wooden ticket, to 
identify him at the numerous barrier gates and 
to the spies of a government that watched his 
every move. ; 

Contrast the modern superb lighthouse system 
and hydrographic charts with the old unlighted 
coast, hugged by junks that sailed only in the 
daytime. Now, instead of the dark streets, 
when every one had to carry a lantern at night 
or be arrested by the fire-watchman as a thief, 
there are many miles of electric lights. The 
day of a Japanese is now much longer than that 
of his father, for much of night has been 
conquered for enjoyment. 

There is now a social life in the compara- 
tively free mingling of the sexes such as was 
never known in feudal Japan. There was no 
such word as ‘‘home’’ in the days when polygamy 
prevailed. Now the English word home has 
been adopted into the language, and the Japanese 
talks of his homu—for he must vowelize every 
final syllable—as freely as any of us. 

Even in the imperial succession to the throne 
it is quite probable that hereafter there will be 
no recourse to concubinage, for the young crown 
prince and his wife, the Princess Sadako, have 
two bouncing boy babies. 

Much of this change in the social climate, as 
well as the decided improvement in certain 
lines of private and public morals, is the direct 
result of the work of Christian missionaries. 

Japan’s progress is not all material. The 
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great reformer, Fukuzawa, ‘‘Japan’s grand old 
man,’’ on the day of the Battle of Uyeno, 
July 4, 1868, turned to study with his pupils 
‘*Wayland’s Moral Science,’? and in time 
founded a great and still flourishing university 
and the cleanest newspaper in Japan. His 
books advocating reforms reached, before his 
death in 1901, a sale of more than four million 
copies. He was the personal leader, as he is a 
type of a profound moral revolution. 

To-day, besides the twenty-five thousand or 
more schoolhouses, in which five million young 
people study daily, there are more than three 
hundred Christian churches, and a population 
of half a million who are directly influenced by 
Christianity. 

The Bible, translated into Japanese, wins a 
constantly increasing host of readers, and its 
literary and moral influence is seen notably in 
the periodical press and books of a serious 
nature. In recent fiction Christian themes are 





treated. With more than a thousand journals 
and magazines, and the publication of nearly 
twenty thousand books and pamphlets annually, 
Japan’s literature is accumulating. 

I can remember when not ofly was Japan’s 
history sneered at as being ‘‘only clan fights,’’ 
although the student has found it surprisingly 
rich and suggestive, but also when the foreign 
trade of the country was laughed at as con- 
temptible. In 1902 the imports and exports 
amounted in value to two hundred and fifty- 
four million eighty-three thousand and ninety- 
four dollars. 

Although I have known personally most of 
the able men who led the restoration movement 
of 1868 and those who have been the emperor’s 
advisers since, I believe that the Mikado 
Mutsuhito is the greatest of the makers of new 
Japan. ‘‘Japan since 1854,’’ when he was 
an infant of days, would not be the Japan of 
1904 without his firmness, ability and wisdom. 
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Hanover’s portrait ?’’ 


IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER IV. 
“GS Hanore !’’ ejaculated Eustaphia. ‘‘ Uncle | Uncle 


Hanover. The police agree with 
McHenry that it’s useless to look farther in 


The captain paused in his weary | Farquharsburg. They’ve communicated with 


marching back and forth. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said. 

‘It was stolen last night.’’ He looked at 

her. ‘‘What shall we do about mother ?’’ 
Eustaphia looked back at him, dazed. She 





B. J. ROSENMEVER. 


“COULDN'T YOU TELL THAT THAT HORSE COULD JUMP JUST 


FROM THIS PICTURE?" 


shook her head. ‘‘We mustn’t tell her. It 
would be too much of a shock right now. Are 
you sure it’s stolen ?’’ 

‘* What else could it be? It’s gone, and 


McHenry has been up since midnight, scouring 
the city. He thought he heard something, went 
down-stairs, and found the window open and 
the picture gone. ’’ 

The captain walked back and forth, and 
Eustaphia watched him blankly. 

“*Tt’s a very extraordinary robbery,’’ he said. 
‘Tt must have been a practised thief, who 
mingled with the visitors, and learned just how 
to steal the painting without bungling the theft. 
And it must have been a man who would 
have means of disposing of such a marked 
possession. McHenry says he may keep the 
picture for years and sell it in New York at 
some auction, when the excitement about it has 
died out.’’ 

** Perhaps he expected to offer it to the 
Spanish government, because it’s been in the 
papers that grandmother wouldn’t uncover 
the Velasquez.’’ 

**Anything is possible,’ said the captain, 
‘‘except that we should ever see Uncle 
Hanover again. The thief may return the 
picture to us if the reward I can offer tempts 
him, or if the picture seems to be likely to 
prove too dangerous. But he will have uncov- 
ered the Velasquez, and we sha’n’t get tack 





Richmond and Baltimore and New York and 
Washington. It’s almost certain that he must 
have come over from some other city, attraeted 
by the accounts in the newspapers, and mingled 
with the visitors yester- 
day. Then last night 
he cut the picture out of 
the frame and escaped 
with it through the 
back window, down the 
steps through Nigger 
Alley to the lower 
station. Only the thing 
that puzzles me is how 
he could have known 
of the short cut just 
through the quarter 
where he would be 


safest.’’ 

He was stopped by 
something in Eusta- 
phia’s face. 

‘*What’s the matter? 
What do you knowabout 
it ?”’ 


‘*F know the thief! 
I showed him how to 
escape. Itold him about 
theshort cut to the lower 
depot.’’ 

‘*Eustaphia, what do 
you mean ?’’ 

“‘Oh,’”’ said Eusta- 
phia, ‘‘I know it was 
the man who talked to 
meat McHenry’s. And 
I showed him how to 
eseape!’’? She plunged 
into the story, and told 
all the conversation she 
had had with the man 
from the North, The 
captain stood motion- 
less, listening. 

**Do you realize how 
important this is?’’ he 
asked, at last. ‘‘This 
is the first clue we’ve 
had beyond the foot- 
prints which we found 
under the window.’’ He went out into the 
hall, and Eustaphia heard him calling the 
police-station by telephone. Twenty minutes 
later two police officers were in the room. 

The captain repeated to them what Eustaphia 
had told him, and then they asked her to 
describe the thief. 

‘Tie was tall,’’ she said, ‘‘or at least medium 
height, and he wore a gray overcoat.’” 

**Was he dark or light ?’”’ 

‘*Neither,’’ said Eustaphia, doubtfully. 

‘What color were his eyes, miss?’’ con- 
tinued the spokesman of the officers. 

**T don’t know,’’ answered Eustaphia. ‘‘I 
only know that he was rather tall and wore a 
loose gray overcoat. ’’ 

**You’d know him, of course, if you saw 
him again ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Eustaphia, with hesitation. 

**You wouldn’t know him ?”’ 

“T don’t believe she would,’’ the captain 
answered for her. ‘‘She does not recognize 
people. I’ve often noticed that. She’s short- 
sighted, I reckon.’’ 

The officer gazed blankly from the captain to 
his companion. 

** Great Scott!’’ he cried. ‘‘ A hundred- 
thousand-dollar picture is stolen, and no one 
can recognize the thief !’’ 

As the officers went out the Hanover carriage 
Grove up, bringing Miss Lizzie and Miss Lorena 
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and the colonel, to learn more about the illness 
of Old Miss. They had left home at sunrise. 
On their way through the city they had learned 
of the robbery, and as Mr. McHenry came in 
at almost the same moment, they went into the 
parlor to discuss it. 

A moment later the door opened and the 
doctor came into the room. A quick intuition 
told McHenry that the doctor was bringing 
some message to the family about Old Miss. 
He rose and excused himself with a pretext of 
being due at police headquarters. 

‘*‘We must put her under the care of an 
oculist,’’ said the doctor, as if there had been 
question of no one but Old Miss. ‘‘We can have 
an oculist from Richmond, or we can take her 
there, which I think would be the wiser course. 
The eye can be operated on there under more 
favorable conditions, and she will be directly 
under the oculist’s care in the hospital. Eus- 
taphia had better go with her, and you can 
go over, colonel, from time to time.’’ 

There was a moment of absolute silence in 
the room. Eustaphia alone was prepared for 
this, and yet it came to her like a sudden blow, 
and she sat stunned, like the others. 

The captain entered, and the doctor told him 
that the time had positively come for putting Old 
Miss under the care of a specialist. He explained 
his plan of having her taken to Richmond. 

When he had finished the captain looked 
round at all the waiting faces. ‘‘Some one 
must break it to her,’’ he said. 

No one offered to perform this bitter service. 
‘*You go, daughter,’’ he said to Eustaphia. 

She hesitated. ‘‘Do you mean for me to tell 
her now—right away ?’’ 

‘*Yes.’”’ The doctor went to the door and 
held it open for her. 

She stopped a moment to take courage before 
turning the knob of the sick-room door, and 
then she softly entered. The room was dim, 
and so silent that she paused again, thinking 
Old Miss was asleep. Then q dry sobbing 
from among the pillows drew her swiftly to 
the bedside. 

‘Don’t ery, grandmother,’’ she begged, the 
tears running unnoticed down her own cheeks. 
‘‘Uncle George and I are going to take you to 
Richmond to be treated. ’’ 

Old Miss, realizing that she had been over- 
heard, controlled herself by a sharp effort. 

‘*What’s that?’’ she said. ‘‘What do you 
say, child ?’’ 

Eustaphia explained all that the doctor had 
said. Old Miss listened quietly, and when 
Eustaphia paused, she said: 

“Ts the best oculist I could go to—the most 
celebrated man—in Richmond ?’’ 

‘“*T don’t suppose so,”’ said Eustaphia. 
‘* But Richmond is the nearest large city, 
and this Doctor Page, whom Doctor Blandford 
recommends —’’ 

‘*Then,’’ said Old Miss, ‘‘I wish you would 
go down and ask Mark Blandford if Doctor 
Knapp of New York isn’t a better man than 
Doctor Page—Doctor Clement C. Page of Rich- 
mond. Land sakes, child! At the first reunion 
of the Confederate Veterans didn’t I hold 
Clement Page in my lap? I probably sha’n’t 
ever need but one treatment from an oculist, 
and I reckon it would be just as well if I had 
the best.’’ 

‘*But the long journey to New York!’’ 
stammered Eustaphia. 

Old Miss smiled pityingly. ‘‘ I’ve been 
standing what takes a sight more strength than 
a journey for more than six weeks,’”’ she said. 
“‘’m going to New York, along with George, 
and you might as well tell the family that I’ve 
made up my mind.’’ 

When Eustaphia delivered the message the 
doctor chuckled and slapped his knee. 

‘‘l’ve known Eustaphia Hanover for fifty 
years,’’ he said, ‘‘and I could have told you 
how she would take it.’’ 

He went up to see her at once, and found her 
prepared to defend her decision. When she 
learned that it would not be necessary, she put 
her thin hand out to him. ‘‘I thought you 
would see that it was best,’’ she said. ‘‘We 
haven’t the means we had in Uncle Hanover’s 
time, but I reckon my sons won’t grudge it if 
I have the most expensive treatment.’’ 

The excitement of knowing that she was 
going on a journey buoyed her up, and she was 
busy all the rest of the afternoon, giving direc- 
tions for the care of the household during her 
absence, and instructing Miss Lizzie about the 
things she wanted packed. 

**And I reckon you had best put in all my 
real lace, in the blue paper, and my other 
taffeta and my moire silk, and the manteau 
with the passementerie trimming,’’ she added, 
when Miss Lizzie and Miss Lorena were start- 
ing home. ‘‘I haven’t been to New York 
since the Centennial, but I know the things 
that are suitable for a city like New York.’’ 

While her mother was with Old Miss, 
Eustaphia had gone down with the captain to 
Mr. McHenry’s. 

As they passed a bookstore, the stand outside 
arrested the attention of the captain, and he 
stopped to buy Baltimore and Washington 
newspapers. They had a reproduction of the 
Hanover portrait, and a long account of the 
mystery. Of the robbery there was as yet no 
report. Eustaphia handled the folded sheet, 
feeling that it was a very strange thing to be 
in the center of such wide-spread news. She 
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noticed mechanically the heading of the paper 
and the date. She looked up at the captain. 
‘‘Why, to-day is your birthday!’’ she said. 
‘*So it is.’’ 
‘*Il had a present for you,’’ she said. 
reckon it’s still at Mr. McHenry’s.’’ 
They turned. into Sycamore Street. Mr. 
McHenry’s somber little house stood silent and 
deserted, guarded by its scaling trees. There 
was only the trodden yard and the print of 
muddy feet on the flagged walk to show for 
the stir and excitement that had taken place. 
**Sic tfansit gloria mundi,’’ said the cap- | 
tain, as he held the gate for Eustaphia. 
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Mr. McHenry seemed to have aged ten years | 


overnight. He greeted them forlornly. 

“One feels that a sort of destiny attends 
these famous pictures,’’ he said, ‘‘but if I had 
only copied the portrait, so that it, at least, 
would not have been a total loss to Mrs. 
Hanover, I should not feel so badly, for I still 
have hopes of recovering the Velasquez.’’ 

‘It is something to have had it photo- 
graphed,’’ said Eustaphia, hoping to cheer 
him. ‘‘We might not even have had that.’’ 

She looked about the room for the old black 
walnut box. She found it and brought it 
forward. ‘‘I don’t know what you will think 
of this, Uncle George,’’ she said, opening the 
box rather tremulously. 

The captain looked over her shoulder. 
‘* Southern Star!’’ he ejaculated. He took 
the box from her and carried it to the window. 

“*Eustaphia,’’ he said, solemnly, ‘‘you can 
paint a horse. I shall take this picture to the 
horse-show with me and hang it up in my 
office. Do you see that back,’’ he asked Mr. 
McHenry, ‘‘ and those loins? Couldn’t you 
tell that that horse could jump just from this 
picture? Do you see the depth of chest and 
the power in those shoulder muscles ?’’ 

Mr. McHenry smiled at his eagerness. ‘‘I 
think she has the making of a colorist,’’ he 
said. ‘‘You feel color, Miss Eustaphia, as 
some artists feel line. That is one reason why 
you should work hard on drawing.’’ 

‘*Doctor Blandford advises us to take mother 
to New York to be under a specialist there,’’ 
said the captain, ‘‘and as Eustaphia is going 
with her, it is possible that when mother is 
better—if you know of anything that would 
advance Eustaphia —’’ 

‘*Yes, indeed,’’ said Mr. McHenry. 
ind 

He was silent a little while, thinking. ‘‘I 
know several artists,’’ he said at last. ‘‘Some 
were with me in Munich and Diisseldorf, and 
some I knew in New York when I had a studio 
there. I should take pleasure in giving you 
letters to them, Miss Eustaphia. If your stay 
justified it, you might arrange to study in one 
of the schools, and these artists would be just 
the ones to advise you. I myself have been 
away from art interests too long. 

“I inherit a tendency to consumption,’’ the 
old man added. ‘‘I wandered over half the 
world, looking for a climate where I could keep 
well enough to support myself, and I drifted 
here. ’’ 

‘*T wonder,’’ said Eustaphia to the captain, 
when they were going away, “‘if Mr. McHenry 
had his day of success? I hope he had.’’ 

**So do I,’’ said the captain. 

The very first words with which Old Miss 
greeted Eustaphia, when she entered her grand- 
mother’s room at the doctor’s, were: 

‘“‘How many people have been in to Mr. 
McHenry’s to-day to see the picture ?”’ 

Eustaphia stood a moment irresolute. 

‘‘What’s the matter, child? Why don’t you 
answer ?’” 

Eustaphia hesitated a moment longer, and 
then blurted out the truth. ‘‘ Because the 
picture’s been stolen,’’ she said. 

A tremulous spasm crossed Old Miss’s face. 
Her hands clenched in her sharp effort at self- 
control. Eustaphia watched her ip anxious 
misery. At last Old Miss spoke: 

‘‘It is a judgment on me, Eustaphia. It is 
a judgment on a proud old woman. I’ve been 
lying here all day and thinking of the people 
who were coming in and out of McHenry’s 
house, just to look at our portrait, and I didn’t 
care whether the canvas belonged to us by 
rights or not, or what sort of a Spanish king 
was hidden underneath. I wasn’t going to let 
anybody take our inheritance. ’’ 

She asked no questions about the robbery. 
She hardly seemed to listen when Eustaphia 
told her how they thought it had been stolen. 
**But it must be found,’’ Eustaphia added, 
encouragingly. ‘‘A thing like that is too con- 
spicuous to be hidden long.’’ 

‘*The Velasquez may be found, daughter,’’ 
Old Miss answered, gently. ‘‘Very likely it 
will be; but the portrait of your Uncle 
Hanover is lost forever.’’ 

Eustaphia could think of no way of reas- 
suring her, and she was glad when the captain 
came, although he succeeded but little better. 
The doctor also looked in, worried more than he 
had been at any time during Old Miss’s illness. 

‘*You mustn’t let her get discouraged,’’ he 
said, taking Eustaphia aside. ‘‘ Read her the 
newspapers. Keep her interest up.’’ 


** Yes, 


“*I’ll try,’’? said Eustaphia; ‘‘but it’s her | 
She’s taken it | 


pride that’s humbled, doctor. 
as a judgment. ’’ 
The doctor went out, grumbling. 
The next day the Hanover carriage stood 


| friends who had gathered to see her off. 
|one tried to be cheerful, but when Eustaphia | looking out of the window, called to Eustaphia. 





| side out, and they were right on top of us when 
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before the railroad-station, and the colonel and | 
the captain helped Old Miss out of it into the | 
train. On the platform were little groups of | 
Every 


| looked down from the ear platform* she saw 


all the kind faces through a mist of tears. 
The colonel and Miss Lizzie waved their hands 
to her, the train drew slowly out of the station, 
and she went into the car, to find Old Miss | 


THE MAN OF 
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N the summer | 
“| of 1867,’’ said | 
Kelly, the post 
trader, ‘‘I started out to take a consignment of 
goods to the Black Hills country, where most | 
of the blanket Indians were supposed to be 
gathered. 

“*T set out about the middle of August with 
a string of packhorses and two men—Bat | 
Lamoure, my driver, and Little Chief, to act | 
as guide and interpreter to the Cheyennes and | 
Gros Ventres. I could then speak Sioux very 
well, but Little Chief could talk in seven wholly 
different Indian tongues; without him such an 
expedition could hardly have been undertaken. 

‘*We jogged across to the Little Missouri, and 
followed that stream nearly to its head without 
meeting Indians. Then we crossed over to the 
Belle Fourche, and followed that past the pine 
hills. There were no buffaloes except stragglers, 
stray bunches of old bulls that had been left 
behind in the march of south-going herds. 

‘*When we had reached a creek called Medi- 
cine Dance, Little Chief announced that the 
Ogallalas and their allies had all gone south after 
the buffalo. He said the Ogallalas, or a good 
part of them, had wintered on this creek the 
year before, and had raised a crop of vegetables 
at their village during the summer. They had 
gone, and if they had intended to return would 
not have moved their village and taken all their 
horses out of the country. 





|erossing by the lower farm. 
|on the hill is our house. 


|on foot, with a stock 
lof trader’s goods on hand, five hundred miles 


settled comfortably among the pillows that had | 

been arranged for her. 
Ten minutes later the engine blew a long, 

shrieking whistle, and the captain, who was 


‘*We’re coming to the 
The white spot 
Hurry, if you want 
to see the last of Hanover.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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‘*Look!’’ he cried. 





%% 
oN 
| out of harm’s way we 
stood there, three men 





from the Missouri. And worse still, when day- 
light came we found ourselves surrounded by a 
war-party of thirty-five or forty Crows. 

‘*The rascals were lined up on the prairie | 
on two sides, and when we stood up on the | 
creek bank they yelled all manner of threats at 
us. There was no doubt of their intentions. | 
They were after our goods and our guns, and 
incidentally our scalps. I had brought four 
Spencer rifles for myself and men, and the} 
Crows were armed only with bows and arrows | 
and a few old muzzle-loading guns. 

‘*We held a little council of war, and finally | 
decided to make some bull-boats for our goods | 
and take up our march as quickly as possible | 
down the creek. There had been rains on the | 
mountains, and there was water enough in the 
Medicine Dance to float the wide-bottomed skin 
tubs of the Sioux. 

“While I watched the Crows Little Chief | 
and Bat fell to work cutting willows and making | 
frames for the boats. As they had some half- | 
tanned bull pelts and plenty of thongs, there 
was no difficulty in building the craft. In an} 
hour they had their first bull-boat loaded. 

“‘ By mid-afternoon we had our supplies afloat | 
—five boats lightly loaded and tied together. | 
Then we took up our march, Bat cordelling 


over more Crows with his rifle, 
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three-fourths of them dismounted and took 
possession of the creek channel. But we had 
plenty of ammunition, and we bombarded every 
turn of the banks and every bit of willow or 
timber cover, and so drove them out. We 
wounded one Indian in this fight. 

“‘That night the Crows camped as near to 
us as they dared, and danced and pounded their 
tom-toms all night. They hoped to keep us 
awake and wear us out, I suppose. But we 
took turns on guard and slept just the same. 

**The next day we had two sharp skirmishes 
in the creek channel, and in the last we disabled 
three Crows. This fight would have encouraged 
us greatly, but immediately afterward the 
hostiles sent a runner to the west. 

“Bat and the interpreter now thought that 
our only chance of escape was to crawl away 
from our camp in the night, each man for 
himself, and find hill cover. 

‘I knew my helpers counseled wisely, but I 
hung out for another day or two of bull-boating, 
and they agreed to stay with me. I think Little 
Chief was persuaded by the prospect of knocking 
which 1 now 
gave him as a present. He was a keen fighter 
and a brave man. 

‘*That afternoon our progress was very slow 
and cautious, for timber had thickened along 
the stream, and we had to feel our way through 
the groves, promptly shooting at every flutter 
of a leaf that could excite suspicion. 

‘*Toward night we passed an abandoned 
village site, where wild pumpkins were growing. 


| Some were ripe and of great size, and Bat put 


two or three of them into his bull-boat, to make 
a change from our meat diet. 

‘*That night we camped within a shelter of 
natural rifle-pits, made by a short curve of the 
creek bank just below a grove of young ash. 
We kept close to this timber, so that we could 
take to it quickly if attacked by the Crows, and 
| a deep, dry ditch protected our position perfectly 
from a horseback rush out of the woods. 

**We had one of the pumpkins for supper, 
and while Bat was cutting it up an idea came 
into my head. When we had finished the meal 
it was dark, and I asked Little Chief to find the 
Crow camp for me. 

**While he was gone I made a Jack-o’ -lantern 
of the shell of the biggest pumpkin. ‘Then I 


“*It was too late in the season to turn north | the boats, and Little Chief and I walking on | shaved the end of a dry ash pole to a broom- 


to the Blackfoot country, so there was nothing | 
we could do but graze our stock and 
hunt and rest for a time. 

‘Then one morning a party of 
Indians appeared. There were 
fifteen or twenty of them, a wild 
lot of fellows mounted on swift 
horses, who circled about our camp, 
riding like the wind, and then shook 
their blankets at us in token that 
they wanted to talk. 

‘*Little Chief made signs to them 
to come on, and they approached 
cautiously. They proved to be 
mountain Crows—and half of them 
had never seen a white man before. 

“‘They had nothing to trade. 
They were all armed with bows 
and arrows, and the only sign of 
civilized life in their outfittings was 
a few old woolen blankets. 

‘*My interpreter was acquainted 
with the river Crows of the Yellow- 
stone, and after their curiosity was 
a little satisfied, he talked with 
these fellows in their tongue. He 
could get but little out of them, but 
they promised to return to their 
buffalo camp and bring in some 
peltries in a day or two. 

‘“*When we had seen the last of 
them, I was quite ready to pack up 
and pull out for the Missouri, for I 
knew that our visitors belonged to 
the wildest tribe then in all the 
Northwest, and that the Sioux 
regarded them as the most expert 
and inveterate thieves in existence. 

‘*However, when I proposed that 
we get out of the country, Little 
Chief counseled delay. He said 
that we might be sure these wild Crows were 
watching us keenly, and that if we should 
display any signs of fear or uneasiness they 
would the sooner attack us. So I listened to 
his Indian wisdom, whether for the best or not 
I’ve never been able to guess. 

“For two or three days we kept an eye out 
for the Crows and closely herded our stock at 
night. Then, seeing no further sign of our 
visitors, we concluded that they had returned 
to their villages, which must have been two or 
three hundred miles distant. 

‘We had packed all our wares and new 
skins, with the intention to pull out at sunrise 
in the morning. Just before daybreak the 
Crows came. Bat was supposed to be night- 
herding, but he was probably asleep on the 
prairie when the drums and yells sounded. 

**The rascals slipped up on us quietly, having 
shod their ponies with buffalo moccasins, fur 


they drummed us out of blankets. We jumped 
to our feet and worked our Spencer repeaters 
with all possible speed, while a yelling mob 
rode over and round us. 

‘*‘Owing to the darkness, we came off without 











a scratch; but when the stampede had rolled | 
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either bank of the creek. There was but little | 





“WE HELD A LITTLE COUNCIL OF WAR 


timber along this stream—only patches of 
willows. There was no covert that we couldn’t 
have driven the Crows out of in a few minutes, 
so we did not fear an ambush. 

‘*We believed that, at least until help came, 
they would attack us only under cover of night, 
and so we pushed ahead as fast as Bat could | 
pull the boats. When beaver dams lay across 
the channel, either Little Chief or myself would 
help lift the tubs across. Our progress was 
discouragingly slow. The Crows followed us | 
leisurely, quite like an escort of cavalry. 

“At night we camped where the banks of 
the creek were bare of vegetation, but offered 
pits from which we could command the level | 
flats on both sides. 

“A little after midnight we were attacked. 
The Crows came with a rush, and for a minute | 
I thought we were done for; but our sharp fire 
and good cover discouraged them, and they 
clattered away. Our shots knocked over two 
ponies, but if any of their men were hit at this 
time they succeeded in concealing the fact. 

**In the morning we took up our march again, 
with the Crows following like two flocks of 
buzzards. 

“Toward noon they rode on ahead, and about | 


| the torch of my pumpkin-head. 
| pole so as to draw the blankets about my face, 


| up a steep bank of the ditch. 


| which they had left behind. 


and filled the splints with elk tallow 
melted by a firebrand. I put the 
smooth end of my pole through 
the top of my Jack-o’-lantern and 
through a hole in the bottom till I 
could fasten it with the shavings 
torch inside. I then tied a cross- 
piece to represent outspread arms, 

and was ready for my trial. 
** Bat watched my work curiously, 


head, 


and though I said nothing, he 
understood my purpose. 
‘** Huh,’ he said, finally, ‘me, I 


have seen one those—not lak these 
one—just one leetle head. I think 
these weel scare those wil’ Ingin 
some eef you can geet close ’nough.’ 

‘*When Little Chief came in he 
said the Crow camp was about a 
gunshot above the grove, and that 
there were two scouts on horseback 
on the prairie below us, and how 
many more on the watch he could 
not say. When I showed him my 
Jack-o’-lantern he looked at it long 
and earnestly, evidently regarding 
it as a fetish of some kind. 

‘**Huh!’ he said. ‘My brother 
has made a medicine!’ 

‘*I then told him and Bat to stay 
by the goods at all hazards, took my 
gun, the Jack-o’-lantern and two 
blankets, and left them. I went 
directly to the mouth of the dry 
ditch. This was fifteen or twenty 
feet deep and ran in to the creek 
parallel with a curve or loop on 
which the Crows were camped. 

‘*I felt my way cautiously up 
this until I could actually hear the 
Crows talking at their camp, and 


also the sounds of ponies grazing close at hand. 


So far I had found my path clear. It was neck 


|or nothing with me now. 


**T hung two blankets on the arms and lighted 
Grasping the 


yet leaving the eyes uncovered, I scrambled 
Before my feet 
touched the level I heard picketed ponies running 
the length of their ropes and snorting with fright. 
Some of them pulled their pins and scampered 
off, and then yells from the Indians’ camp and 
a wild rout of confusion followed. 

‘With my grinning fire-face turned upon 
them, with flame and smoke for a scalp-lock, I 
| bore down on the camp, walking steadily, as if 
intending to eat up everything in my way. 

‘“*The Crows’ camp was cleared almost as 
quickly as if a cyclone had passed over it. In 
every direction I saw the Indians run for their 
horses, and when they got to them they simply 
took themselves out of that country as if a 
cavalry troop were after them. 

‘*The next morning we picked up nine ponies 
Six of these were 
our own, and so we had no trouble in getting 
back to the Missouri with our freight.’’ 
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BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF THE SEAT OF 


CURRENT TOPICS. 

Neageecaggee Eliot of Harvard University says in 

his annual report that the public-school 
boys entering college are better prepared than 
those from private and endowed schools. This 
is evidence, not in the least needed, that the 
public-school system is not a failure. 
O"’ year from to-morrow a President of the 

United States will be inaugurated. There 
is ample time for every one to guess who it 
will be, and The Companion will not help 
any guesser. ‘The present dead calm in politics 
will surely be followed by a tempest before the 
country sails into the smooth waters of inau- 
guration day. 


| perrenr firemen are not regarded as good 
risks by life-insurance companies. Yet the 
man who fired ‘‘Puffing Billy,’’ the engine 
which George Stephenson built, and which was 
the first locomotive that ever hauled a train 
of passenger-cars on rails, has just died in 
England. Moreover, he was a_ well-grown 
youth when he fired for Stephenson in 1825. 
yee Nome, Alaska, has its woman’s club, 

a fifty-member organization called Kegoayah 
Kozga,—‘‘the meeting of the lights,’’—which 
is the Eskimo name for the aurora borealis. 
There is also a men’s club in Nome. The 
women own their club-house without incum- 
brance. The men are two thousand dollars in 
debt. Their sessions might be described as 
‘*the meeting of the overshadowed. ’’ 


i vos magistrates on the west coast of Africa 
were arrested for riding their bicycles at 
night without lanterns. They were the only 


two officers in town vested with authority to | - 


try the case. So Judge Smith mounted the 
bench and fined Judge Jones five shillings. 
Then Judge Jones took his seat and fined 
Judge Smith ten shillings. Both the culprits 
were undoubtedly guilty of contempt of court. 


“N° one has a nobler mission than a jour- 
nalist of to-day,’’ said the Pope, as he 
returned, with his blessing, a fountain pen 
which he had taken from a visiting newspaper 
man. 
and shields of Christian warriors; I choose 
rather to beg blessings upon the Christian 
journalist’s pen.’’ Rather a neat, and certainly 
an impressive, way of saying that the pen is 
mightier than the sword. 


hen James B. Colgate, the philanthropist, 
who died in New York last month, gave 
a million dollars to the university named after 
him, he said that the only condition attached 
to the gift was that it should be used ‘‘to 
diseover and teach truth, in order that it may 
be fearlessly, yet reverently, followed wherever 
it may lead.’’ That is the spirit in which 
gifts to colleges are made nowadays, rather than 
in the old spirit, which sought to defend some 
set of formulas concerning truth. 


i’ Liverpool transportation by street railways 
has so increased that the average citizen had 
a hundred rides in the twelve months of last 
year. During the same time the trade in shoe 
leather has fallen off. Local statisticians have 
regarded the two facts as cause and effect. 
They are asking what shall be done to restore 
the shoe trade without interfering with the 
business of the electric street railways. One 
inquirer wishes to know if the electric roads 
have also affected the sale of umbrellas. 


he Hawaiian national hymn is making its 

progress round the world, and soon it will 
be like the British Empire, on which the sun 
never sets. It. was introduced a few years ago 
aut Yale University, where it is known as the 
**Boola’’ song. A Yale graduate took it to 
Japan, and taught it to the Japanese soldiers, 


who liked it, and may even now be trying to | 
“‘boo’’ the Russian bear with it. Another | 


Yale man set patriotic words to it, and the 
Macedonians use it as a war-song, to arouse 
enthusiasm in their fight against the Turk. 
= Tennyson, the late governor-general of 
Australia, addressed a farewell message to 
the premier and people of the commonwealth 











‘*My predecessors consecrated the swords | 
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WAR. 


| before his departure for England. A sentence 
|of this message made plain what his heirship, 
as the son of Alfred Tennyson, brought to him. 
|“ It was my fortune,’’ said Lord Tennyson, 
“to inherit a strong and passionate desire to 
endeavor to the utmost to share in helping the 
British Empire to realize her mighty and mani- 
fest destiny.’’ The words bring to mind the 
picture which the poet Tennyson drew of 
statesmen : 


Who knew the seasons, when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet. 


* © 


THE WAR. 


apan struck quick and hard when it decided 
J that the time for parleying with Russia 

had ended. How it attacked Port Arthur 
in the night and disabled several Russian ships ; 
how it disabled Russian ships at Chemulpo and 
landed troops, and how it seized Masampo, 
have already been described in another part of 
The Companion. 

Within less than a week of the opening of 
the war Japan had put nineteen thousand 
| troops in Korea, had cut off the Russian naval 

forces in Vladivostok from those at Port Arthur 

| by securing control of the Korea Strait, and 
had demoralized the defenders of Port Arthur 
itself. 

Japan’s attack without first making a formal 
declaration of war was in accord with the 
rule of international- law which makes the 
breaking off of diplomatic negotiations sufficient 
announcement of the intention to use force. 
Japan refused to have further communication 
with the Russian minister in Tokyo two or 
three days before Port Arthur was attacked. 
Although the war is in Asia, practically the 
whole world is affected by it. Russia has 
war-ships in the Black Sea and in the Baltic, 
which cannot be taken out without the consent 
of the European powers. They are considering 
what course to follow in case Russia asks per- 
mission to run its Black Sea fleet through the 
| Bosphorus ; and as the result of an inquiry from 
| Great Britain as to its ability to defend the 
exits from the Baltic, Denmark has ordered its 
army to be got ready for mobilization. 

In the meantime the United States has been 
| asking the powers to bring pressure to bear on 
| Russia and Japan to confine the fighting to the 
territory immediately in dispute, and to respect 
the neutrality of China. When this article was 
written the prospect of agreement to this sug- 
gestion was good. 
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PERFECTING ELECTION MACHINERY. 


ouisiana Democrats recently experimented 
¥ with the system of nominating candidates 
for state offices at «primary elections, 
instead of in conventions. The electors voted 
directly for the candidates whom they favored. 
Almost twice as many votes were polled at 
the primary as were cast for the Democratic 
candidate for the presidency in 1900. The 
system has already been tried in South Caro- 
lina, Alabama and Mississippi, and has given 
satisfaction. Other states are also experiment- 
ing with it. In Massachusetts, for instance, 


| candidates for the state senate may be nomi- 


nated directly by the voters, and the laws in 
New York allow parties to abandon convention 
nominations in certain cases. 

Such favor as this system receives arises 
from the claims of its advocates that it makes 
popular government possible by taking power 
from the hands of the bosses. Many other 
systems have been proposed, and from the same 
motive. Ballots used to be of various colors 
and sizes, so that the party leaders could keep 
track of the voting of their followers. Then 
laws were passed requiring all ballots to be of 
the same size and printed in type of the same 
kind. Finally the Australian ballot, 
which the names of candidates of all parties are 
printed on the same sheet, was introduced. 

Each change did away with an abuse of some 
kind, and the secret ballot, which now prevails 
in most of the states, has delivered thousands 
of voters from fear of losing their positions if 
they vote their own sentiments. Now that the 
advantages of the secret ballot are admitted, 
the reformers are directing their attention to 
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correcting the abuses in the methods of nomi- 
nating the candidates to be voted for at the 
regular elections. 

But the politicians find ways to beat even 
the best system. There is a continual warfare 
between. the unscrupulous bosses and those 
who contend for the indépendence of the indi- 
vidual voter. Out of all the experimenting the 
ideal system may some day be evolved. 
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TAKING THE LEAD. 


Forward: let the heights you climb 
Point men to heights still more sublime. 
Mary M. Adams. 
& ¢ 


“ALL THE FASHION.” 


ane Austen wrote to her sister in 1814, ‘‘I 

have determined to trim my lilae sarsenet 

with black satin ribbon, just as my China 
crape is, sixpenny width at the bottom, three- 
penny or fourpenny at top. Ribbon trimmings 
are all the fashion at Bath. With this addition 
it will be a very useful gown, happy to go 
anywhere. ”’ 

Emerson quotes, ‘‘with admiring submis- 
sion,”’ the experience of the lady who declared 
that ‘“‘the sense of being perfectly well-dressed 
gives a feeling of inward tranquillity which 
religion is powerless to bestow.’’ 

So the clever woman and the philosopher pay 
their tribute to the spell of dress. Any woman 
who has qualms of conscience at the amount of 
time and thought she must give to her clothes 
may gather cheer from the innocent pleasure so 
genuine a nature as Miss Austen’s found in the 
simple task of making a gown ‘‘happy to go 
anywhere.’’ The woman who has compassed 
the art of making that kind of a gown has 
done herself a large service and the world no 
small one. We should have ‘‘admired’’ to see 
Miss Austen attired in the lilac sarsenet with 
the black satin ribbon. We may be sure that 
not only was the gown happy to go anywhere, 
but that the wearer was happy in it, and that 
the company was happy to have her. 

A gentle word, a charitable act, a difficult 
sacrifice are each more easy in a well-fitting and 
becoming dress. Perhaps it may be a sign of 
our servitude to earth that this should be so: 
but while we live here we are bound to look 
facts in the face, and cherish the ideal of the 
“‘happy’’ gown. “ 


THE REAL KING. 

- otton is king’’ was once a familiar 
saying; but in the realm of business 
which the great white staple was 

supposed to govern there rose a rival claimant, 

a pretender it may be, but at any rate a strong 

one, and then it was proclaimed that ‘Iron is 

king.”’ 

A writer in a New York newspaper, in 
reviewing the business situation and presenting 
some figures of the international commerce of 
the United States, declares that neither cotton 
nor iron is king, but that the real, the great 
monarch is agriculture. The annual report of 
Secretary Wilson shows how true this is. 

It is only casually that the Secretary calls 
attention to the fact that the people of the 
United States—eighty millions of them—not 
only sustained themselves last year, but contrib- 
uted food and the raw ‘materials for manu- 
factures by which many other millions of 
people in foreign countries were sustained. He 
quickly passes to a consideration of the so-called 
“balance of trade.’’ This, as he shows, 
exhibits a peculiarity which ‘‘seems to have 
escaped the attention of the public,’’ namely, 
that it is always a farmer’s balance of trade. 

During the year 1903 the imports of the 
United States, other than of agricultural prod- 
ucts, exceeded the exports by fifty-six million 
dollars. That is, there was a balance of trade 
unfavorable to the United States to that 
amount. But when the traffic in agricultural 
products is included how different is the story! 
Instead of a balance of fifty-six millions against 
the United States, the figures become three 
hundred and sixty-seven millions in its favor. 

As if these figures were not impressive 
enough, Secretary Wilson goes on to give those 
for the last fourteen years, in lump sums. 
Were agricultural products omitted, the nation 
during that time would have had an unfavor- 
able balance of eight hundred and sixty-five 
millions. The farmers not only wiped that 
out, but brought in a surplus of nearly four 
billion dollars. ‘‘ These figures,’’ Secretary 
Wilson adds, ‘‘tersely express the immense 
national reserve-sustaining power of the farmers 
of the country. ... It is the farmers who 


| have paid the foreign bondholders.’’ 


oe & 
THE GIVER UNKNOWN. 


young woman from a manufacturing town 
A in Massachusetts was, several years ago, 

taken to a Boston hospital for a slight 
but painful operation, made necessary by 
injuries she had received from the swiftly 
moving machinery in the factory where she 
worked. On the day of her deepest discourage- 


ment it happened—and this is a true story— 
that an indulgent father in the city gave his 
daughter a twenty-dollar bill, for it was her 
twentieth birthday. 

The fortunate girl, whose every want was 











supplied, went that day to the hospital, where 
she had some acquaintances. When the story 
of the sufferer came to her knowledge she 
decided to leave the birthday gift to her, with 
the stipulation that she should never know 


from whence it came.. This condition was 
rigidly carried out. The recipient of the gift 
soon recovered, went home, and a few months 
afterward was married. The twenty dollars 
was used in part payment for her wedding- 
dress. That gown she will keep as a family 
heirloom. The story will go with it, and will 
be accompanied by a regret that the unknown 
donor could never be thanked for the gift. 

It would doubtless be a satisfaction to the 
girl who made this good use of her birthday 
money to know that her gift was so fully 
appreciated. Probably she never will know 
unless she chances to read these lines. There 
are numberless benefactions in which the 
giver and the receiver never meet. No one 
ean reach middle life without realizing that, 
although he may not have found twenty-dollar 
bills lying round on his pillow, he has still 
been benefited by many kindnesses for which 
he has had no chance to say thank you. 

Cicero, in his essay on old age, speaks of the 
aged man who plants trees with no expectation 
that their shade will ever do him any good. 
Yet many a traveller on the country highway 
rejoices in their grateful protection, as well as 
in scores of little things which have been done, 
not by public authority, but by the hand of 
somebody who wished to do a kindness, even 
though his connection with it would soon be 
lost. 

¢ @ © 

few weeks ago The Companion, referring to 
the presentation by the State of West Vir- 
ginia of a statue of Francis H. Pierpont to the 
national gallery in the Capitol at Washington, 
spoke of him as the first provisional governor 
of West Virginia. He was really the governor of 
Virginia, although a native of what is now 
West ‘Virginia, and was governor in western 
Virginia. After the secession of Virginia, the 
people of the western counties, a majority of 
whom were loyal to the Union, set up at Wheeling 
a new government of the State of Virginia, and 
Mr. Pierpont became the governor. Then the 
same people determined to ask for a division of 
the state. They held a convention, formed a con- 
stitution and applied for admission to the Union. 
The Legislature of Virginia—really of the western 
counties only —gave the consent of the state 
required by the Constitution to the erection of the 
new state, covering practically the same territory, 
and Congress passed an act admitting West Vir- 
ginia to the Union. The first governor of West 
Virginia was Arthur I. Boreman. Mr. Pierpont’s 
government of Virginia removed the capital from 
Wheeling to Alexandria, and to Richmond after 
the fall of that city. Although the,cireumstances 
of the case are most peculiar, it is quite appro- 
priate that West Virginia should count as its own 
statesman one who was nominally governor of 

Virginia. at 
ilk-lesigners of Japan look to the Mikado for 
suggestions for new patterns, and he does not 
disappoint them. Each year he selects the subject 
for the New-year poem which all loyal subjects 
are supposed to write. Last December “Pine- 
trees on the rocks’’ was announced as the subject, 
and before the poets had finished their verses the 
merchants of Tokyo had painted silks in their 
windows showing rugged pine-trees springing 
from wild rocks. The subject for the 1903 poem 
was “Cranes among the pine-trees,’’ and three or 
four years ago it was “Snow-laden bamboo.” If 
one keeps track of these subjects and the year in 
which they were published, says a writer on 
Japan, he can tell the age of many silk patterns 
and*how many years a woman has had a gown of 


a given pattern. 
E mperor Menelik of Abyssinia, who has recently 
sent President Roosevelt two lions as a pres- 
ent, rules the only native Christian state in Africa. 
It was converted by Frumentius in the fourth 
century. Eleven hundred years later, stirred by 
rumors of a mysterious Oriental Christian monarch 
called Prester John, supposed to be fighting the 
eause of Christianity against the Turk, Portugal 
sent out an expedition to find and aid him. The 
Emperor of Abyssinia, ancestor of Menelik, was 
found to be the mythical hero, and his cause 
against the Turk was taken up by Portugal. For 
centuries the Abyssinians, almost lost to the 
knowledge of Europe, had successfully resisted 
the invasion by their Mohammedan neighbors. 


he principle that the seas of the world are 

publie property, and not under the control of 
individual powers, is not yet fully established. 
Mr. Blaine contended for the right of the United 
States to exclude the ships of other nations from 
Bering Sea, if it should wish to do so, but the case 
was decided against this country. Turkey has 
had to surrender its elaim to control the Black 
Sea,-and it is many years since any nation pre- 
tended to own the Mediterranean. The Canadians 
at present are claiming Hudson Bay as their own, 
even though its mouth is fifty miles wide, so wide, 
in fact, that the rule of international law limiting 
national control of the sea to water within three 
miles of the coast will have to be stretched con- 
siderably to justify the claim. Canada relies upon 
another principle often asserted by Great Britain, 
that along a coast indented by bays and gulfs the 
line marking the limit of national jurisdiction is to 
be measured from headland to headland. Under 
this rule Chesapeake Bay would be the property 
of the United States. The question whether or 
not it is so has not been raised. As this country 
desired to control the Bering Sea, Japan wishes to 
control the Japan Sea and the Korea Strait. This 
is one of the reasons for the Russian objection to 
Japanese occupation of Korea. The possibility 
of closing the Baltic against Russia has been 
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discussed in St. Petersburg, where it is said that 
Germany and Denmark have an agreement by 
which Germany may occupy the Copenhagen 
fortifications and keep Russian ships from leaving 
the sea. Action under this alleged agreement 
would not be taken unless Great Britain should 
interfere with Russia in the Far East. Whether 
the Baltic is closed this year or not, or whether 
the Korea Strait changes ownership, it is likely 
that the world’s highways will ultimately be 
neutralized. The beginning has been made by 
prohibiting fighting in the Suez Canal and by the 
American response to world sentiment shown in 
the promise that the Panama Canal also shall be 
neutral. 


THE FAMILY PHOTOGRAPHS. 


here had been a succession of babies in the 

Perks family, and every baby had been fond 
of the photograph album. Baby Dan, indeed, 
learned to stand and walk by virtue of his frantic 
desire to reach it, and Baby May insisted, on more 
than one occasion, on taking it to bed with her. 
When they ceased to be babies and “began to be 
children,” as little Mrs. Perks said, their interest 
did not flag. On Sunday afternoons and stormy 
holidays the album was an unfailing resource. 

The father and mother had laughed at this, and 
thought no harm. But it chanced that, when his 
youngest child was four years old and his oldest 
had reached the age of sixteen, Mr. Perks had 
occasion one night to consult the album. He was 
a gentle and long-suffering parent, as the father of 
a large family should be; but he found reason for 
once to be severe. 

“Can’t they enjoy their bread and molasses 
unless they eat it over the album?” he asked, 
querulously. Little Mrs. Perks was dumb. 

“I see somebody has taken a lead-pencil and 
marked mustaches on one of Dan’s baby pic- 
tures,” Mr. Perks added with a ghastly grin. Still 
Mrs. Perks said nothing. 

“What’s become of all our photographs of 
Bessie? There’s not one here!” was Mr. Perk’s 
next outburst. 

“She has them up in her room,” Mrs. Perks 
explained. a 

“Has, eh? Well, you go and get ’em! 
one of em! Right now!” 

“What are you going to do, Rufus?” Mrs. Perks 
asked, anxiously. 

“I’m going to make sure of getting the worth of 
my money—and keeping it,’’ Mr. Perks answered. 
“If the children must have photographs to play 
with, I'll go to some photographer and buy ’em a 
bushel of old samples. Vhese pictures are valu- 
able to you and me and our descendants to the 
ninth generation, and I won’t have them de- 
stroyed.” 

So Mrs. Perks confiscated the pictures in Bessie’s 
room, and Mr. Perks removed from the album 
every photograph of himself, his wife, and their 
children, and the father and mother spent a long 
evening, one filled with pleasant memories, too, 
in arranging them for preservation. 

They cleaned them as well as possible. On the 
back of each photograph they marked the subject’s 
name and the date, exact or approximate, when 
the picture was taken. In the case of “snap shots” 
they noted the background, and sometimes the 
name of the amateur artist. The whole made a 
pretty complete photographie history of the 
family. 

Then Mr. Perks emptied one of the drawers 
under his bookease, and carefully packed away 
the pictures and locked the drawer. 

“Now,” said he, “they can be looked at on 
proper occasions and under favorable conditions, 
but they can’t be—be mauled to obliteration. And 
that’s as sure as my name is Rufus H. Perks!” 

“I think, Rufus,” little Mrs. Perks said, softly, 
“some day the children will be glad we have tried 
to take care of these.” 


Every 
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THE AGE OF ROMANCE. 


oo of novels,” said a young journalist 

who had lingered after the club meeting 
with half a dozen friends, ‘reminds me of Ethel. 
I dropped in at my sister’s yesterday and found 
Ethel— who is twelve — with her eyes red and 
swollen. I didn’t like to make inquiries for fear 
it was a case of family discipline, but presently 
her mother turned to the child. 

“ Ethel,’ she said, ‘I really can’t let you read 
“John Halifax” any longer or you will have no 

- eyes left.’ And Ethel lifted her red eyelids and 
stammered out, pleadingly, ‘Oh, please let me, 
mama! I’m through the crying part now, truly I 
an” 

A ripple of laughter ran round the group, and 
then confessions began. One woman, a physician 
of high standing, acknowledged that when she 
was ten she had cried herself to sleep over the 
death of Uncas in “‘The Last of the Mohicans.” 

Another, a brilliant society woman, said that 
she took out a certain old-fashioned Sunday-school 
book once a month regularly for a year for the 
exquisite sorrow of weeping over its heroine’s 
pious death. 

“Scottish Chiefs,” ‘“‘The Old Curiosity Shop,” 
“Little Women” and “Evangeline” had, it ap- 
peared, each claimed its quota of tears; and when 
one woman declared that she “‘wouldn’t not have 
cried for anything,” the sentiment met with unan- 
imous though merry acceptance. Although tear- 
compelling fiction was not to be recommended in 
unlimited quantities, yet the “sweet sorrow” of 


& 


those blurred pages of childhood was remembered | 


tenderly by these women to whom the years had 
brought griefs and duties that dimmed the power 
of romance. 

There are two sides to the question, of course,— 
there always are,—when there are not more. To 


become so absorbed in the sorrows and fortitude | 


of some beautiful and unfortunate heroine that 
one forgets to set the table or darn the stockings 
has not been unknown. Yet in general it is under 
the influence of these same heroines that the child, 
unskilled as yet in reading the secrets of the lives 
in her every-day world, begins crudely enough, but 
honestly, to build her ideals of courage, sweetness 
and patience. 

For after all not even a twentieth-century 








{curriculum can contain all the courses in the 


school of life, and many a child has for months or | 
The | deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. 


| years a teacher not down upon any pay-roll. 
| child does not speak of her often, but in her 
| thoughts she is honored with capitals. She is She 
—her Heroine. 
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AN OFFICIAL SCHOLAR. 


— December there died the most learned man 
in the service of the government, Henry L. 
| Thomas, who for twenty-eight years was chief 
| translator in the State Department. A corre- 
spondent of the New York £vening Post gives an 
account of him. 


Onee he was summoned before the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia to define a word 
in modern Greek, on which hinged a criminal case. 
Although several Greeks testified that he was 
wrong, the jury accepted his testimony as con- 
clusive. 

In the Spanish text of a treaty drawn up by a 
South American envoy Mr. Thomas found an 
error. The Secretary of State ordered him to go 
to the envoy and point the error out. Although 
Mr. Thomas was tactful, the envoy was angry. 

“What! You criticize my Spanish!” 

Finally the envoy admitted the mistake, and the 
| phrasing of the treaty was changed. _ 

Secretary Frelinghuysen once said to Mr. 
Thomas, “You know more Spanish than I do, but 
I can beat you at Latin and Greek.” 

He did not know that the unassuming translator 
of modern tongues had once exchanged with l’ro- 
fessor Gildersleeve some Latin verses over a 
disputed point, and that Gildersleeve had decided 
for Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Thomas's poo library contained thou- 
sands of books in all tongues, and out of his 
meager salary he bought always more and more. 
Once, when an obscure quotation had baffled him, 
and had been finally tracked down at the Harvard 
College Library to the “‘Astronomica” of Manilius, 
Mr. Thomas was mortified that he did not own 
Manilius, and forthwith ordered a copy. 

Some of his experiences as interpreter were 
amusing. Once, in a conference between Mr. 
Blaine and a Mexican, Mr. Blaine asked Mr. 
Thomas if he could translate slang. Mr. Thomas 
said he could. Mr. Blaine said to the Mexican, 
‘Whenever there is a revolution in Mexico, Seior 
Blank is the nigger in the wood -pile.” 

r. Thomas rendered the last phrase, “would 
generally be found to be the instigator of the 
revolution.” 
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SOLOMON IN RUSSIA. 

s a striking illustration of the long delays and 

tedious processes of the law in Russia the 

Minneapolis 7'ribune relates the history of a case 

in which seventeen years were required for a 

decision. Now that the decision has been arrived 

at, every one is in a quandary as to how to carry 
out the order of the court. 


In 1886 a son was born in the family of a noble- 
man living near Kishenef. According to custom, 
a nurse was hired to have sole charge of the child, 
and signed a contract to give her entire service 
for five years. 

Two years later she broke the contract by 
marrying a young workman on the estate, and her 
employer brought suit to compel her to keep her 
agreement. 1e lower court decided in her favor, 
and the employer appealed the case. 

From court to court it has gone since then till at 
last it reached the most august tribunal in the 
land, the Holy Synod. After considerable delay 
and much discussion, it has been decided that the 
nurse must return to work and care for the boy 
till the contract term is up—three years from the 
decision of the court. sl 

As the boy has grown to man’s estate and is 
now serving his time in the Russian army as an 
officer, and as the nurse is a matron with several 
children of her own, there is much per dlexity 
—_ them all, which is heightened by the knowl- 
edge that disobedience of the court order will be 
punished by imprisonment. 


® © 
THE STRUGGLING FOREIGNER. 


B@ and girls who are born in this country and 
imbibe a knowledge of its institutions and its 
geography with their every-day conversation have 
difficulty in passing examinations on them in 
school. It is littke wonder, then, that the immi- 
grants deseribed in the New York Tribune have 
trouble with their examinations when they apply 
for naturalization papers. 


“How is the president elected?” one of them 
was asked recently. 

The applicant squirmed as if his memory was 
about to collapse. Then a a of intelligence 
came into his eyes, and he said: 

“By a big-a machority.” 

A native of Denmark, big-boned and flaxen- 
haired, was asked how many states there are in 
the Union. 

“New York, New Chicago, New Boston, New 
Jersey and a lot more,” he replied. 

On further questioning it was found that he 
had gathered that the name of the state was that 
of the town with “New” prefixed. 
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CREATING A VACANCY. 


hen the republic had been set up in France 

in 1848, wrote the Baroness Bondé, the first 
attempts of the enfranchised people to use their 
new powers resulted in the election of the most 
miscellaneous assembly that had ever tried to 
govern a country. 


A member nominated from Rouen went to Paris 
and selected his seat. He had hardly taken it 
when his next neighbor turned and stared at him. 
The Rouen man, embarrassed, turned up his coat 
collar, but too late. 

“Sir,” said his pana colleague, “I believe I 
had the honor of send ng you to the galleys for 
murder in 18—, when was judge. You had 
strangled the servant of the curé who had brought 
= up, and robbed the worthy man. Oblige me 
»y resigning immediately.” 

The next day the Monitevr announced that there 
was a vacancy for Rouen, but did not tell why. 
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WRAPPING HIMSELF IN SILENCE. 


he late Herbert Spencer is said to have been 

lacking in humor. It was either profound 
humor or an equally profound absence of it which 
accounts for his conduct on one occasion, if the 
story which follows is true. 

On one of his visits to his friend, Grant Allen, 
the novelist and philosopher, Spencer came pro- 
vided with two curious objects behind his ears. 
The purpose of them was soon evident, for when 
the conversation did not interest him he pulled the 
things over his ears, and so insula himself 
against idle words. 
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Ww" of the West, blowing jubilant out of the 
limitless spaces, 
What is its word to us lingering here where the 
dayspring is done? 
A ery of endeavor and daring, a rush of free life 
in our faces, 
Spotless and swift from the hills and the virginal 
wilderness places, 
And a world wnawakened, luxuriant, full of the 
sun. 
Hark to the voice of the West, from the peaks 
where the thunder-stroke shivers, 
From the lands of the gold afternoon in their 
infinite slope to the sea, 
From the ranges titanic, untrodden, split where 
the glacier delivers 
Its flood to the valleys made fat with the deep- 
bosomed rushing of rivers, 
And a continent royal and rapturous, fervent 
and free. 
This is the word of the West: Face me and fill to 
thy pleasure 
Thy heart from my ancient romance or thy hands 
from my gorges of gold. 
The gleam of the sunset is naught but the glow 
mirrored up from my treasure, 
Pallid reflection on high from the riches too mighty 
to measure 
That wait for the coming of conquerors, ripened 
of old. 
Grimly my warriors shall prove thee; armed must 
thou come as a master. 
Mine is no call to the weakling; stern is my trail 
to the goal. . 
The powers of the desert shall track thee with 
famine and war and disaster, 
Mountain and chasm shall snare thee, but higher 
the guerdon and vaster 
He shall win who endures to the uttermost, 
single of soul. 


Here the dreams and desires of thy youth, the 
hopes on thy dawning attendant 
Fade in despair of achievement now that thy 
noontide is done ; 
But follow me free to my sources, there in my 
heavens resplendent 
Thou shalt find them anew and alive, aspiration 
and vision ascendant 
Over my mountains of victory, strong with the 
sun. 
* & 


CHAPLAIN LITTLE’S MELODEON. 


HE story of Chaplain Joe Little 
was told in a recent number of 
The Companion, but by no 
means all the story. His little 
old melodeon deserves a chapter 
by itself. It was made fifty 
years ago, and although it went 
entirely through the Civil War 
with its owner, it is still in 
a good state of preservation, 
and capable of playing simple 
music. It travelled more than 
two thousand miles; it spent 
™ several months in Libby Prison; 
it was used to lead the singing in camp and 
barracks and in the open air, and in the extent 
and variety of its services is as notable an 
instrument as can be found anywhere in the 
United States. 

Chaplain Little owned the melodeon and 
played it. He would place it on the pulpit, if 
he had a pulpit, or on an empty barrel or 
eracker-box, or a gun-carriage or a log; and 
when none of these was available, he would 
sit upon a stone or on the ground, with the 
melodeon on his knees. 

One day, in the autumn of 1864, he entered 
achurch building in Virginia which was serving 
the purpose of a hospital. A battle had occurred 
several days before, and many of the men were 
in great pain. Some were hopeless in their 
suffering. A chaplain was making his rounds, 
and vainly trying to cheer the wounded and 
comfort the dying. It was not Chaplain Little’s 
regiment. He was just back from imprison- 
ment, and on his way to his own brigade; but 
he had his little instrument with him, and 
placing it upon the pulpit, he played the bugle 
reveiile. The soldiers all gave instant attention, 
and one who was partly delirious called out: 

**You can’t fool me! I’ve just had my 
supper !’’ 

Then the chaplain began to sing ‘‘The Girl 
I Left Behind Me,’’ and after that ‘‘When 
Johnnie Comes Marching Home.’’ 
lain on duty was shocked by the character of 
the songs, and more so when Chaplain Joe 
began to sing a rollicking comic song. 

‘‘Chaplain Little,’’ he said, ‘“‘you ought to 
be ashamed of yourself to sing such stuff to men 
who ought to be preparing for death;’’ but a 
colonel who had just had a leg amputated raised 
his head, and addressing the speaker, said: 

**Chaplain, I wish I had two legs so that I 
could kick you outdoors!’ and to Chaplain 
Little he added, ‘‘Please sing some more.’’ 
He did sing more; songs of home, mostly, with 
one or two comic songs interjected, and then 
his favorite hymn: 





“My heavenly home is bright and fair ; 
Nor pain nor death can enter there.” 


This hymn he had taught to the boys in his 
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ons regiment, printing it on a large sheet of 
| brown paper, which still is preserved. He sang 
it now in the hospital, and when he had finished 
he began to talk. He addressed particularly 
those who had suffered amputations. 

‘*This melodeon,’’ said he, ‘‘was made by 
my brother-in-law, who has been a cripple for 
a great many years, and was left an orphan 
early in life; but because he had less strength 
of body, he made the loss good in other ways, 
just as you will do who have lost arms or legs. 
Some of you think you cannot make a living 
now, but this brother-in-law of mine has made 
his own living, and provided employment for 
six or seven of his cousins and nieces. He 
could not go to war, but he sent me this 
melodeon, and is as truly serving his country 
to-day as though he stood in the fore rank of 
battle. You men will find something to do 
when you get home, some way to serve your 
country, and some way to serve God.’’ 

Chaplain Little has gone to the home that 
he so loved to sing about, but the little old 
melodeon, made to withstand the rough usage 
incident to transportation in war, still plays the 
hymns which he sang, and brings back sacred 
memories to those who knew and honored him. 
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A TEST OF DISCIPLINE. 


nglish annals show many fine examples of 
E discipline in disaster at sea, and both the 

army and the navy share in the credit of 
them. Most persons remember the magnificent 
courage and coolness displayed by the men of the 
ill-fated Victoria, which was rammed by the Cam- 
perdown in 1898. Many remember, too, how the 
model of the vessel at the World’s Fair in Chicago 
was draped with black when the news came, and 
how for long afterward the great crowds of Ameri- 
cans that filed by talked little and gazed gravely, 
the women often with dim eyes, in tribute to the 
tragic and noble page newly written in the history 
of the mother race. Lord Wolseley, in his recent 
autobiography, tells how he once came near 
sharing such a fate with his men on board the 
Transit, bound for India, when she struck a rock 
in adead calm. He was a young lieutenant then, 
but his vivid recollection of the event has not 
waned in nearly half a century. 


“The bugles sounded our regimental call, and we 
all ran down to our men, who were still below, 
cleaning up after their breakfast. All the troops 
were carried on the main-leck except one com- 
pany, which was on the deck below, and situated 
well forward. It was a horrible quarter, below 
the water level, and lit only by one solitary candle 
lantern. Each company took it for a week in turn, 
and it was my company’s luck to be the unfor- 
tunate occupants when the ship struck. Upon 
reaching that dreadful lower region I formed the 
men, half on one side, half on the opposite side of 
the deck. 

“There we stood in deadly silence, and I know 
not for how long. The abominable candle in the 
lantern sputtered and went out. We were in 
almost absolute darkness, our only glimmer of 
a cn coming down through a_ small hatchway 
which was reached by a narrow ladder. The ship 
began to sink by the stern, so it was evident to 
all that we hung on a rock forward. The angle of 
our deck with the sea-level became gradually 
greater until at last we had to hold on to the sides 
of our dark submarine prison. My predominant 





feeling was of horrid repugnance to the possi- 
bility, which became the probability, of bein 
drowned in the dark, like a ratin atrap. I shoul 


have liked to have a swim for my life at the last, 
the supreme moment; but that would be impossi- 
ble if the abominable ship should slip off the rock. 


*“ ‘If Greece must perish, I Thy will obey, 
But let me perish in the face of day.’ 


“The only aperture to the main-deck was ve 
small, and most eyes were —_ riveted upon it. 
I am sure every man now alive who was there 
must shudder as he thinks of what seemed to us 
the interminable time we were in that pit. Every 
minute seemed an hour; but at last a_ face 
appeared at the aperture, and we were ordered 
on deck.” 

All found refuge on a coral island, whence in 
due time another vessel carried them to their 
destination; and the future field-marshal pro- 
ceeded with a lighter kit, but the richer for a 
precious experience in the value of discipline. 
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SERVICE PROMPTLY ACCEPTED. 


any are the absurd tasks that the candidates 

M for initiation into certain college frater- 

nities are compelled to perform before 

they are entitled to full membership. Miss Nancy 

Shykes, an elderly spinster whose home was in a 

college town, was surprised one morning by a 
visit from a young man in fantastic garb. 


“Good morning, madam!” he said, es his 
jaunty little straw hat—it was in the dead of winter. 
“This is Miss Shykes, is it not?’ 

“Yes, sir. What do you want of me?” 

“T am sent here,” he replied, with the utmost 
solemnity, “by the Eta Bitta Pie Society, to sweep 
your kitchen, paint your house, attend to your 
stoves, milk your cow, or do anything else you 
my want me todo. Lawait your orders, madam.” 

iss Nancy, who was a woman of rare self- 
possession, reflected a moment. 

“All those things have been attended to, young 
man,” she said, rubbing her nose, “but you may 
pay off the morteage on my house.” 

“How much is it?” 

“Four hundred dollars.” 

“Tt shall done, madam,” he said, without the 
slightest change in the expression of his face. 
“IT wish you good morning!” 

He lifted his straw hat again, bowed profoundly, 
and was gone. 


afford the sum out of his allowance, was as good 


as his word. 
ll 
peninsula of Kamchatka there are villages 
of houses shaped like huge hour-glasses. 
Mr. W. B. Vanderlip, in his book, “In Search of a 
Siberian Klondike,” describes his first view of 
these peculiar structures. 

As we drew near, the village came swarming 
out with a pack of mongrel curs at their heels; 
and over the edge of each hour-glass house 
appeared the heads of the women and children, 
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HOUR-GLASS HOUSES. 


through the northwestern portion of the 





It only remains to add that the young man, who | 
was the only son of rich parents, and could well | 





all eager to get a glimpse of such a novel sight as 
a foreign face. 

As I tumbled out of my sledge, | was surrounded 
by the filthiest lot of natives [had yet seen. The 
people were kind and pleasant, and seemed bent 
on shaking hands with me. Iwas pressed on all 
sides with invitations to enter one and another of 
the curious houses. 

As I stood there, debating what I should do, the 
chief of the village elbowed his way through 
the crowd, took me by the hand, and led me to the 
largest of the huts. In order to enter we had to 
RS up a ladder to the height of ten feet or more. 

his ladder was a log of driftwood, split down the 
center, and provided with little holes in which to 
put the toes. The natives have very small feet, 
and I found the holes in the ladder too small to 
insert my toes, but 1 managed to scramble to the 


top. 

Twos now standing on the edge of an inverted 
octagonal cone, made of logs lashed together. 
The inside or crater of the affair, which was 
eighteen feet across, sloped down at an angle of 
about fifteen degrees to the center, where there 
was a hole leading down to the interior of the 
house. The hole also sufficed for a chimney, and 
to enter the house one had to go down a ladder 
through the smoke. Santa Claus is said to come 
from the north, and it i well be among this 
people that he originated, for here everybody 
enters his house by way of the away 8 

The flaring circle of logs protects the opening 
of the house from joy | covered up with drifting 
snow. Moreover, the high scaffolding thus pro- 
vided is an excellent storehouse, upon which all 
sorts of things can_be placed without fear of 
molestation from wild animals. 

I followed the chief down the ladder through 
the smoke. The hole was two feet wide and three 
feet long. I found myself in a semisubterranean 
oo ger ry thirty feet in diameter and fifteen feet 
high. As we stood on the floor, our heads were 
about level with the general surface of the ground. 
The frame was strongly built of timbers, evidently 
driftwood. 

In these rooms one would naturally expect the 
worst in the matter of ventilation, and I was 
surprised to find that it was exceptionally good. 
An air-shaft is so arranged that it enters the room 
near the floor on one side. The draft, made by 
the heat of the fire rising through the smoke-hole, 
causes pure air to be drawn through this ventila- 


TEMPEST AND 
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he tempest brooded o’er my head ; 
My stars paled one by one. 
But he who stood beside me said : 
“How fair God’s gracious sun!” 
For me the lurid lightnings played 
And frighting thunders rolled ; 
His heart no beating storm dismayed 
And all his sky was gold. 


My singing soul was gay and glad 
And sweet with fragrant flowers. 
But one beside me, wan and sad, 
Plucked only withered hours. 
His dreams no bright to-morrow knew ; 
No rainbow spanned to-day. 
1 gazed on hope’s eternal blue 
And all his sky was gray. 


And so within ourselves we find 
Our deserts and our palms ; 
The songs that lift; the tears that blind ; 
Our tempests and our calms. 
My night may be another’s noon ; 
My joys may be his woes ; 
His bleak December be my June; 
My wilderness his rose. 
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HER MONOPOLY. 


“6 hat is the reason Mrs. Lawton with all 
W her good points is so unpopular ?” asked 
the summer boarder of her aunt, Miss 
Euphemia Boggs. “I’m sure she is kind-hearted 
and generous, and capable and good-natured.” 
“She’s a monopolist, or thinks she is,”’ snapped 
Miss Boggs, ‘‘and folks don’t like it!” 


“A monopolist?” repeated her niece. ‘“What do 
you mean, Aunt Phemy?” . 

“TIT mean just what I say,” said Miss Boggs, 
firmly. ‘She’s a monopolist of diseases and acci- 
dents and happenings of every kind. Start in to 
tell her about an attack of rheumatism you've had, 
or a sprained wrist, or your cousin’s diphtheria, or 
a railroad disaster you've read about, or how your 
stovepipe fell apart, or what an unusual drought 
they’ve been having where your brother lives, and 

Il sit on the edge of her chair looking as if 


’ 


she 
she’d burst, till you stop for breath. 

“Then when you do stop she’ll say, ‘You can’t tell 
me anything about rheumatism ;’ or, ‘The doctor 
said he never saw a sprain like mine ;’ or, ‘I guess 

ou’ve never heard how I hung betwixt life and 

eath for weeks with diphtheria ;’ or, ‘No railroad 
accident sounds like much to me after what I 
passed through in Ohio when the bridge broke ;’ 
or, ‘I haven’t got anything to learn about what 
stovepipes can do after my experience two years 
ago;’ or, ‘I presume it’s slipped your mind that I 
was in California at the time of that terrible 
drought, the worst that’s ever been known.’ ” 

“And does she make up stories,” asked Miss 
Euphemia’s niece in amazement, “stories to fit all 
such times?” 

“Make ’em up,” said Miss Boggs, testily; “she 
don’t have to make ‘em up. That’s what irritates 
folks so, everything she says is true. And you 
take a town like this, about all we've got to be 
proud of is what happens to us.” 
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A SINGING MOUSE. 


he wise little field-mice seem to be fully 
aware of their constant danger from enemies. 
By day they seldom come out in the open, 
and when they do will dodge at the slightest 
alarm into their underground homes. But after 
twilight they venture out for food or to make a 
friendly visit to a neighbor. Ruth A. Cook in 
“Along Four-Footed Trails” tells of catching a 
pair of little gray field-mice in a box trap, and 
putting them in a cage made especially for them. 
pues soon grew accustomed to their new home. 
I firmly fastened a small tree-branch in the center 
of the cage. This afforded the little creatures 
very great pleasure, and ae | would crawl up its 
trunk and out on the slender branches, which 
would bend with their weight almost to the 
ground. On these occasions they used their long 
ails to aid them in climbing by giving them 
balance, and also to twist about the slender twigs. 
They learned to eat from my hand, would run up 


SUNSHINE 











my ampere, and dart back again at any sight or 
sound, 

One night, as I was about to retire, I heard a 
peculiar little squeak, and rushed at once to the 


mouse-cage. The mice were nowhere to be seen. 
1 shook the cage, a proceeding which had always 
brought them from their burrows, but they did 
not ot Then | noticed that the canvas which 
I had used to patch the broken wire was eaten 
ay and at last my pets had found freedom. 

I looked about the room for them, and as I did 
so I saw a sight that shocked me. The family cat 
was busy — something. There was a 
little blood-stain on the floor, and a small gray tail 
still protruded from her mouth. Was it Deacon 
or Quaker or both? The only answer the cat gave 
to my query was to finish the tail and walk away 
with a satisfied mew. 

A few days after this tragedy 1 was awakened 
one night by hearing a sweet little shrill song, not 
unlike that of a miniature canary. he song 
ceased when I began to move about, and I hac 
my trouble for = reward. Night after night I 
was serenaded by this mysterious nocturnal musi- 
cian. The whole family heard it, and joined me 
in the search for the source of it. All our attempts 
to solve the ie at of the peculiar sweet sound 
were futile until one evening 1 went to take my 
hat from a closet shelf, when I heard the same 
shrill little song. Before my eyes sat dear little 
Quaker! Her little throat was actually pouring 
forth the sweet refrain. She had made a nest in 
my rather expensive hat. But Quaker had demon- 
strated herself a singer. She was recaptured 
after a time, but while I had her she never sang 
again. I have never been able to determine 
whether she lost her power of song through loss 
of liberty or because she was lonely or for some 

hysiological reason ; all that is certain is that she 
ost it. 
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A MAGIC CAP. 


German organist who went to live in St. 
A Petersburg, says the London Mail, had an 

experience there with a new cap which 
almost made him believe in the magic of his 
Teutonic fairy-tales. He bought the cap during 
his first day in the Russian capital, and wore it 
the next day when he went out for a walk. On 
his return to his room he was amazed to find two 
purses in his pocket, one containing more than 
fifty dollars in gold. 


The next day after his walk he found four 
purses in his outside pocket, and his amazement 
was even greater. A third day with a similar 
fang > aye result sent him to the chief of police to 
» | his story before him. 

nh company with a detective he went to the 
tailor who had made the cap and found it was 
from an odd piece of English cloth brought in by a 
stranger. From it the tailor had made fifteen 
identical caps to order. Having the bit left he 
had — a sixteenth cap, and sokl it to the 
organist. 

he detective then followed the organist through 
the streets, and soon solved the mystery. The 
cap was the emblem of a gang of pickpockets who 
worked together. The one who secured a purse 
dropped it into the pocket of the first confederate 
he saw. The cap had identified the German, and 
he had reaped the reward. 

Two or three days of shadowing by detectives 
resulted in the arrest of twelve of the band, and 
the chief of police thereupon presented the organist. 
= a generous purse of gold for his share in the 
capture. 


* © 
GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 


rs. Jennings looked through her glasses at 
M her sister, Miss Sprawle, with considerable 
severity. ‘This neighborhood has got into 
strange ways the last few years, or else I notice it 
more as I get further along,” she said, ‘‘and lest I 
should get into the same way, I want you to 
remind me now and then, Mary, during the New- 
year that we’re just starting on. 


“If you find me backbiting like that hateful, 
stingy Annabel Powder or Lucy White, that had 
better look to her own saucy, bad-mannered girl, 
and her boy that’s the poorest scholar in Number 
One—or if you catch me growing close-fisted like 
the minister’s wife that has never returned the 
cup of granulated sugar she borrowed that time 
the delegates came—or oe like Jane 
Larkin who interrupted me in the very midst of 
my telling her about Sally’s twins, and went on 
about her spindling grandson for most fifteen 
minutes without stopping—I want you should tell 
me frankly. 

“And that’s not all,” said Mrs. af as Miss 
Sprawle opened her mouth — “Tf you find 
me getting inquisitive like Helen Lane, that’s 
asked me three times when my birthday comes 
and what year I was born, after my having to go 
to the town records to find out her age, i want 
you to mention it freely, and I shall do the same 


”y you. 

Bt folks don’t help each other, what’s the good 
of being set in families? You've got a little habit 
of interrupting, Mary, that’s growing on you, and 
I’m going to do what I can to help you break it 
up. 


* ¢ 
A MILITANT PARSON. 


hen the settlements on the Forked Deer 
W River were new, and western Tennessee 
was still Chickasaw country, all attempts 
to start religious services were for a long time 
broken up by a gang of young outlaws who drove 
the ministers away. At last the Rev. Arthur 
Davis, a muscular Christian, came to try his skill 
at conquering them. 


They had given him notice that no Methodist 

arson should ever preach on lower Forked 

eer. Mr. Davis went to the forbidden ground 
and preached to a large audience. When the 
service was over he stepped out into the grove 
which surrounded the log church, and taking off 
his coat and collar, placed them on a stump. 

The outlaws had gathered on one side, the 
ehurch people on the other. Turning to one of 
the church people Mr. Davis gave him a message 
for his wife, and then facing the outlaws, 
demanded that they select their champion. 

“You said I should not preach,” he said, “but I 
have preached. You say I shall not preach again. 
Well, I say I shall, unless you kill me now. Come 
on, one at a time, fair play, and we'll see who is 


right. 

The outlaws looked at himin amazement. Then 
the leader stepped forward, holding out his hand. 

“I’m with you, Mr. Davis,” he declared. ‘Any 
man who has got — courage can be parson here 
as long as he likes. Boys, step up and shake 
hands with the minister.” 

Thenceforward the “fighting parson” held forth 
regularly in the Forked Deer country. 
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OUT OF A JOB. 
n old Seotch lady was much distressed, says 
M. A. P., on reading that gas was being 
introduced to take the place of whale-oil. 


“© dear! O dear!” she exclaimed. ‘“What- 
ever’s to become of the puir whales now?” 
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STAYING OUT LATE. 
BY MARY B. DIMOND. 
I. 


66 mother, let us stay out late!” 
Cried little Tom and Fred; 
“ Always before it’s really dark 
You make us go to bed. 
We're sure that we would like the dark, 
We want to see the moon; 
They say some owls are in this grove, 
Don’t make us come so soon!”’ 


Down sank the sun, up rose the moon, 
The tree-toads made their noise; 
Two little owls began to hoot, 

Which scared those little boys. 
Back to their homes they quickly ran, 
They heard the watch-dog bark: 
‘“*Mama, we want to come to bed, 

We're frightened at the dark!” 


Il. 
“*O mother, let us stay out late!” 
Cried little Fuzz and Ball. 
““You always make us go to bed 
Before it’s light at all. 
We’re sure that we would like the light; 
We want to see the sun; 
They say two boys come to this grove, 
And that will be great fun!” 


Down sank the moon, up rose the sun; 
Loud crowed the barn-yard fowls; 
Two little boys began to shout, 

Which scared those little owls. 
Back to their hollow tree they flew; 
Their eyes were big and bright: 

‘Mama, we want to go to bed, 
We're frightened at the light!” 


DRAWN BY FRED RICHARD3ON. 


**PLEASE, MOTHER, MAYN’T WE SIT UP 
ONE MORE HAWK 


STORY?” 


AND HEAR PAPA TELL JUST 








THE POPOCATAPETLS. 


BY SOPHIA T. NEWMAN, 


“ WO kittens! I thought Mrs. Bruce was 
to let you choose one.’’ 

‘*Yes, mama,’’ said Philip, ‘ ‘but we 
didn’t know which to choose, an’ Mrs. 
Bruce put them all on the floor, an’ we 
called ’em to see which would come, 
an’ every time we called these two came 
running to us.’’ 

‘* Just the same two, mama,’’ chimed 
in Bessie, ‘‘and can’t we keep them? 
Please, mama.’’ 

Who could resist suth eager little 
faces? Not Mama Dale. ‘‘They are very 
pretty little malties,’’ she said, smiling. ‘‘How 
can you tell them apart ?’’ 

The children lifted the kittens’ heads, show- 
ing a white spot in the fur on each little neck. 

‘* Breastpins,’’ cried big Sister Edith, ‘‘and 
Bessie’s has the larger! What shall you call 
them ?’’ 

‘*l’m going to call mine Popocatapetl,’’ said 
Philip, who was studying geography. 

‘‘What?’’ laughed mama and Edith together. 

“*T want to call mine Poppytoppykettle, too!’’ 
cried Bessie. 

“You might name them both Popocatapetl,’’ 
said Edith, still laughing, ‘‘and call one by 
the first end, Popo, and the other by the last, 
Petl.’”’ 

**And Pop and Pet for short,’’ added mama. 

Thus adopted, Pop and Pet became favored 
members of the household. They developed 
all the playful and amusing ways common to 
kittens, and according to the Dale family, a 
great many uncommon ones, also. Even Papa 
Dale, on whose knees they sat while he read 
his evening paper, declared that they never 
made a mistake, Pop always taking the right 
knee and Pet the left. Wonderful kittens were 
they! 

It was when the Popocatapetls had grown 
to be of good size that Philip and Bessie came 
in one day with a jet-black kitten, very glossy, 
very small, and very pretty. 

“Children !’’ 

“*He was all lost, mama!’’ cried Bess, 
breathless with excitement. 

“And he followed us all the way from 
school!’’ added Philip. 

“Is he to be a Popocatapetl, too?’’ asked 
Edith, mischievously. ‘‘You can call him by 
the middle of the name, you know, and make 
it Cata.’’ 

‘*May we, mama ?’’ 

Mama was doubtful, but when papa came 
home he was positive. 

‘*This is too much, children,’’ he said. 
**You cannot have three cats; you must give 
one of them away.’’ 

“*O papa, course we can’t spare Pop or Pet, 
and Cata is so cunning! Oh, look at him 
now, swinging on the chair!’’ 

“Tsn’t he just the cutest —’’ 


“You hear what I say?’’ interrupted papa. | 
**You may keep whichever two you choose, | 


but the third you must give away in the morn- 
ing.’’ 


Philip and Bessie retreated to the broad | 


window - seat in the hall. Their mournful 


were unhappy. 


the room. 
| childish laughter rang out. 


rang out again. 
*‘She is a dear girl,’’ said Mrs. Dale. 
wonder what they are laughing at.’’ 


hen I have cake and jam enough 
For two, or maybe three, 

I beg Louise or Grace to come 

| To supper here with me. 

| But when there isn't very much, 

| And yet I'd like a guest, 

I'll tell you who's the nicest one, 

The pleasantest and best; 

It's my dear Angelina Maud, 

‘Cause when I move her up 





Suddenly Edith put down her book and left 
A few minutes later a peal of 


**What a way Edith has with the children!’’ | 
said Mr. Dale, looking relieved as the laugh | till the tears came. 
‘Come here, you little rogues!’’ he called to 
**T | the children, peeping in at the door. 
| can’t refuse his own birthday present!’’ 
Now it so happened that the next day was| So the three Popocatapetls stayed with the 
Mr. Dale’s birthday, and when he came down | Dales, and ‘‘were happy ever after.’’ 
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A NURSERY TEA. 


BY ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD. 


little voices now and then reached the sitting-|in the morning he found upon his chair a 
room, where the older ones sat reading, although | covered basket. 
all seemed uncomfortable because the little ones 


To its handle was tied a card: 


For dear papa. With love from Philip and Bessie. | 


Many happy returns! 


NUTS TO CRACK, 
1. 
A CIRCLE OF WORDS. 
1¢ last syllable of the first word is the initial 


Ti 
‘*Mew!’’ came faintly from within the | syllable of the second, and so on, the last syllable 


basket. 


In her high chair, and set for her 

A plate and spoon and cup 

And things to eat, she sits right there 
With such a lovely smile 

And not one bit of appetite! 

And when a long, long while 

Has gone, and still she doesn't touch 
A mouthful, then I say, 

“I'll eat your share to save it,” 

And she smiles and smiles away! 
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DRAWN BY JOSEPHINE BRUCE. 


THE 
MONTH OF 
1904 
Play, wind, play! 
It is a cold March day, 





But there is sunshine all about, 

And troops of children now run out. 
Play, wind, play! 
Blow, wind, blow! 
Though hats a-rolling go ; 

For we don't mind if you are bold 


And sting our cheeks and ears with cold. 
Blow, wind, blow ! 





MARCH. 


DOC ®@ 


1904 


Race, wind, race! 

Give us a merry chase = 
All helter-skelter down the street ; ’ 
Ho! you're a playmate strong and fleet. 


Race, wind, race! 

Sing, wind, sing! 

And make the branches swing. 
Pick out your very gayest tune, 
We'll dance to it this afternoon. 


Sing, wind, sing! 


Then the cover stirred, and up perked 
| Cata’s little black face! 
Papa set Cata on his shoulder, and laughed 


**A man | 





| 


,~ the tenth word being the initial syllable of the 
first. 


A useful plant, part of the body, a metal, a 
sexton, a native of a European country, a com- 
mand, statistics, a minute 
something used by strikers. 


2. 
PATRIOTIC “PI.” 
O hut, oto, ails no, O pish fo taste! 
Ails no, O oniun, gronst dan reagt! 
I hymn at u with fal sit reafs, 
Thiw lal eht oseph fo refutu anaes, 


particle, a hoyden, 





Si hinggan lessrebath no hyt tefa! 
3. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 

With a — air he cut — and squeezed — 
ey for dessert. 

He proudly —— his arm to show the — cut 
he received at the time he slew the —. 

With a —— he dashed the to the ground, 
at the same time declaring the — to be 
imaginary. 

Any one who —— to see the —— must disregard 

| any —— Farmer Grey will attempt upon those 
who cross his ——. 
4. 
ENIGMA. 





| 


| 





| 
| 


| screeching, tu-whoo. 


Two b’s and a bovine, rightly combined, 
Will hold your hat nicely, surely, you'll find. 


5. 
ACROSTIC, 

Add one and the same letter to each of the 
following words and change a framework into 
foolish; in the year into to irritate; to be com- 
pelled into meer kitchen utensils into a flower; 


| a garret into sublime ; always into each; the lower 


et rlossy. 
rimals: Specimens. 


CHARADES. 
I. 
~~ first had my whole of a business great, 
‘or well to my first and my second he knew; 
And he third to get him a large estate 
Before my second he reached, ’tis true. 
Il. 
My 1 to3 goes on your head; 
My 4 to 7, cold or hot, 
Is food for millions (‘tis not bread) ; 
Sometimes I eat it, sometimes not, 
But merely from my 1 to 7; 
The chances are exactly even. 
III. 
Useful, very, my first and my third, 
Though in far different ways, be it said ; 
My first helps the burdens of life to bear, 
My third to reflection gives aid. 
These facts, dear second, you'll find to be true, 
For truth is ever my goal, 
But should there be any room for doubt, 
You could easily do my whole. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Township, worship, courtship, friendship, 
hardship. 

2. Ground sea; range, do us; rage sound; go 
asunder; undergo, as; round ages; gun soared; 
us groaned; sure, go and. 

8. 1. Leg, horn—Leghorn. 2. Neighbor, hood 
neighborhood. 3. In, sow, lent—insolent. 

4. Tap-er, rid-er, off-er, pap-er, inn-er, cat-er, 
add-er, low-er—tropical. 

5. Deer, ant, doe, cygnet, gnu, bear, fowl, bee, 
tern, tapir, ewe, hare, flea, faun, roc, roe, toad, 
boar, gorilla, hart. 

6. Lonely, still, only, will. 
dimmer, afar. Beating, sight, meeting, night. 
Rustle, breath, muscle, death. Reaching, view, 
Departed, free, hearted, be. 


Glimmer, star, 


7. Viol, violet; sock, socket; bask, basket; 
junk, junket; buck, bucket; Jack, jacket, 
8. ECHO 
CHEW 
HERE 
OWEN 


9. Kate’s, steak, takes, skate. 
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E. J, SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. GO., DEPT. 26, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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LIQUID PISTOL \ 


Will stop the most vicious 
dog (or man) without per- 
manent injury. Perfectly safe 
to carry without danger of leakage. 
recharges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any liquid. No cartridges required. Over ro shots in 
one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 

Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South St., New York, U. 8. A. 


LFARN ,goguuceni 


OR SHORTHAND 


BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOME. 


one can learn it easily ina few weeks. We are 

aul e to supply the demand for bookkeepers and 

stenographers. No charge for tuition until position 
secured. Write to-day for particulars. 


MICHIGAN BUSINESS_INSTITUTE 
386 Institute Building, - Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Ttching humors 


Itching, burning, bleed- 
ing, and scaling of the 
skin and scalp is the 
condition of thousands 
of skin -tortured men, 
women and children 
who may be instantly 
relieved and _ speedily 
cured by warm baths 
with CuTicuRA Soap 
and gentle applications of CuTi- 
CURA OINTMENT, the great Skin 
Cure, when all else fails. 


QPSOEP LG 


il ineerine 


ARN-TORONTROLE NC 
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FREE We will send free oy your address our 80-page 
book (illustrated). Write for it at once. Our 
book is full of valuable {nformation about how suc- 
cess is achieved and how our practical courses by 
correspondence accomplish astonishing results and 
give you the chance to rise toa higher position, salary 
and influence. What we have done for thousands we 
can do for you. Thomas A. Edison and others indorse 
our Institute and our practical courses by mail in 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical or Steam Engi- 
neering, Mechanical Drawing, Telephony, Electric 
Lighting, Electric Motorman’s Course, Mathematics, 
Short Electrical Course, Dynamo Tender’s Course. 
Write for our book and state subject you are interested in. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE, 

Dept. 11, 240 W. 23d Street, New York. 
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HEATED 


nm BOOKLET, full of information 
(free), expl: vins Andrews System 
of Hot-Water Heating (old or new 
houses) ; also Andrews Mail-Order 

ethod. Each system is designed 
by experts, all work one “8 oe 
factory; shipped complet ay 
to erect. No special shill scquirel 
to erect. Specifications and working plans 
submitted before contract is m _ 


Plans hey eas $2. 00, plans rn ~#- ey 


17 GLOBE B BUILDING, ) Seneapelis, San Minn. 


















RIDER “AGENT. S "WANTED 


One in each town to ride and exhibit a 
sample Bicycle. Write 44 6 @ offer. 


oi nicice $8-75 to $17 


‘coaster “A Hedgethorn Puncture 


Best Makes 
500 


All makes and cay 
good as new 
Great factory ol: Gegtine 
: Bi aais factory cos p 
roval without a pny de; 
ow 10 DAYS FREE 
every bicycle. Any wheel nes satisfac- 
tory AB. at our 
Bicye 
from a sample ww erers by us. Our agents 
make large profits. Write at once for OBILES. 
andour special offer. | AUT? OBILES, 
sewing machines, tires. sundries, , half Pome prices. 


MEAD CYCLE Co., Dept. ‘60 B, Chicago. 


$3 to $8 


sale at 


~~ enters 





Deserve your confi- 
dence. They have never 
failed —won’t fail now. 
Sold by all dealers. 
1904 Seed Annual 
post-paid, free. 

D. M. FERRY & CO. 

Detroit, Mich. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











Ber continued to act energetically on the 
aggressive during the second week of the war 
with Russia. Attacks upon the Russian ships 
at Port Arthur served as a cover for the landing 
of large bodies of Japanese troops in Korea. 
The Russian fleet at Port Arthur lost two 
ships—the torpedo gunboat Yenisei was blown 
up while laying mines, and the cruiser Boyarin 
was destroyed by a mine, or by a torpedo, 
accounts of which are conflicting. The Jap- 
anese fleet was reénforced by the arrival of 
the cruisers Nisshin and Kasuga, recently 
purchased from the Argentine Republic; but 
the Russian squadron, consisting of one battle- 
ship, two cruisers and several torpedo-boat 
destroyers, which was on its way from the 
Mediterranean, was ordered to remain at 
Jibutil, in French Somaliland. 
pray Hay’s Note to the powers, sug- 

gesting joint diplomatic action to limit the 
field of hostilities, was made public February 
13th. The note, which was dated February 
10th, directed the American representatives in 
St. Petersburg, Tokyo and Peking to express to 
the governments to which they were accredited 
the earnest desire of the government of the 
United States that in the course of the military 
operations between Russia and Japan ‘‘the 
neutrality of China, and in all practicable ways 
her administrative entity,’’ be respected by both 
parties ; and that the area of hostilities be lim- 
ited so far as possible, so as to prevent undue 
excitement of the Chinese people, and to occa- 
sion the least possible loss to the commerce of 
the world. Secretary Hay, at the same time, 
requested similar action on the part of all the 
powers which signed the protocol at Peking. 

& 

vorable Responses to Secretary Hay’s 

note were received from the governments of 
Germany, Great Britain, France and other 
powers. The Chinese government proclaimed 
its neutrality; and the government of Japan 
formaliy proclaimed that the belligerents are 
morally bound to reduce to a minimum the area 
of operations, and to confine the war to Japan 
and Russia in order to prevent a general con- 


flagration. Ee 


|g samaged has been declared by China and 
Korea, and by the United States, Great 
Britain, Germany, France and other Western 
powers. President Roosevelt’s proclamation 
incorporates the principle embodied in the 
treaty of 1854 with Russia, that ‘‘free ships 
make free goods,’’ that is, that goods belonging 
to the subjects of a state at war are exempt 
from capture on board of neutral ships, and 
that the property of neutrals on an enemy’s 
vessel is exempt from confiscation, unless in 
either case the goods are themselves contraband 


of war. - 


—~ Recovery of Baltimore from the 
great contiagration of February 7th and 8th 
promises to be rapid. The losses were to a 
large extent covered by insurance, which was 
so widely distributed that most if not all of the 
companies will be able to meet their obligations. 
& 
x Unusual Incident marked the sitting 
of the national House of Representatives, 
February 15th. Representative John F. Sha- 
froth, Democrat, of the First Colorado district, 
rose and stated that an examination of the evi- 
dence had convinced him that he had been 
illegally elected, and he therefore invited the 
House to pass a resolution seating the Repub- 
lican contestant, Mr. Robert W. Bonynge. Mr. 
Shafroth was cheered by both sides of the 
House, and then a resolution was adopted by 
a unanimous vote seating Mr. Bonynge. 
& 
M’ Morley’s Free- Trade Amend- 
ment to the address in reply to the king’s 
speech was rejected by the British House of 
Commons, February 15th, by a vote of 276 to 
327. Twenty-eight Unionists and all the 
Nationalist members voted with the Liberals 
against the government. 
® 
eath of Senator Hanna.—The Hon. 
Mareus Alonzo Hanna, United States 
Senator from Ohio, died February 15th, aged 
66 years. Mr. Hanna’s early activities were 
in business, and he was all through his life 
identified with large business interests. But 
he had been for many years a conspicuous 
Republiean leader in his own state, when, in 
1896, he organized the campaign in which Mr. 
McKinley was nominated and elected to the 
presidency, and was made chairman of the 
National Republican Committee. When Senator 
Sherman entered the Cabinet, in 1897, Mr. 
Hanna was appointed United States Senator, 
and was afterward elected by the legislature for 
the term ending in 1905, and was reélected a few 
weeks ago. Mr. Hanna wasa remarkable polit- 
ical organizer, a strong debater, and a man of 
warm friendships. He had interested himself 
especially in the adjustment of labor disputes, 
and was president of the Council of Conciliation 
of the American Civic Federation. 


Best New Plavs. 


erty Segehess, 
Hand Book: 
Free. T.8.D. 


game Catalog 
Dept, 3, Chicago. 
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TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expen- 
ses low and can be reduced one-half by 
working for board. Railroads give our 
graduates immediate employment and fur- 
ee passes to destinations. We have 

more orders for operators than 
we can fill, and give studenis 
choice of different railroads in 
many states. Write for Catalog. 


We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 
Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 














A PERFECT FOOD 
Preserves Health — Prolongs Life. 


~ Baker & Cos 


THE FINEST IN 
THE WORLD. 





LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADE MARK. 


Costs less than one cent a cup 


4 HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 


Walter Baker & Co. 


| 











hotels and 
G restaurants charge 75 cents to $1.50 an 


G es for $2.50 to $6.00 a doz. ; 


one —! There is good 
abs 


are raised in 


No ins feed, no night labor, no young 

to attend (parent 2 do this). . Send for 

our FREE BOOK How e Money 

with Squabs,” and learn Ley | rich. industry, 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQU. CO., 1A Friend St., Boston, Mass. 


















BRASS BAND 


INSTRUMENTS, DRUMS, ETC. 
Reduced Prigee. pea* MAILED FREE 





Whooping Cough, Croup, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use Cres- 
OLENE for the distressing 
and often fatal affections for 
which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty years 
we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that 
thereis nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 

An mteresting descriptive booklet is sent 
Sree, which gives the highest fecttmentate 
as to its value. a aoe rugqgist 

“New 


Vapo-Cresolene Co., i Bt. Hew Fork. 





Fulton 
, 1681 Notre DamseBte, Mon —— 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 





















the pores, and give new 
life to the whole body. 


Bailey’s 
Rubber 
Brushes 


oe omy made this 


ley’s name on every brush. asa no others. 
Beware of imitations. 

Found at All Dealers, or sent on Receipt of Price. 

xion Brush era 





Bailey’s Rubber Glove Cleaner. Unlike 
all other! meee it cleans the finest glove with- 
out injury to the kid. Rubs dirt off, not in. 
Requires no b ¥9 soap nor preparation. 
Cleans in two minutes. Price, 10 cts., mailed. 


Bailey’s 
Won't Slip 
Crutch Tip 


This Tip won’t slip 
on any sw re. 
Made in five sizes, 
ipternel Te? Oo 






receipt of price. 
30 cents per pair. 
Catalogue cof Bees thin, 

in Rub hoe PRE, 








C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Revision 8 St., peel Mass. 
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chester, re Get Meane's (she “origiaal), 
we will sell this 
tne Flat-Ended Teeth ] COR S10 OP Sa: sosama 
the model, square steel 
— (with tee tn closet, as illus- 
with circular biting edges, trated, a trifle ¢: extra). For full par- 
that smooth out rough skin, pone Wal we make our steel 
remove dust caps, cleanse ranges thicker, heavier, stronger, hand- 
the skin in the bath, open somer and better than any 


other ranges made in the 
world ; for our three months’ 
free trial offer, safe delivery 
guarantee, pay after receiv- 
. ed terms; for picture of our 
foundry, stove founcry 
the world, write us and mention 
Youth’s on and our Free 
—— Catalogue of everything in 
eel and cast-iron stoves and 

our Free Stove Cata- 


ranges will be mailed at once. 
logue you get the most astonishing stove offer ever heard of. 
Chicaso, 
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ing — that is, it's delightful 








Cozy Days Indoors. 


When the storm is howling without what is 
more delightful than to settle down indoors 
with some nice bit of sewing on which there’s 
a chance to do some beautiful machine stitch 
if you have a 
machine that will do stitching beautifully, 
and this is where we begin to talk 


NEW HOME 


Sewing Machine. 


But wecan talk from 

now till doom's day 

about its beautiful 

work, and yet you 

cannot appreciate 

how perfect its work or how lightly it 
runs till you SEE IT AND TRY IT. 


A postal card from you to us will put you in touch with 
the whole proposition — write it to-day. 


NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. 
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DOCTOR’S COFFEE. 
AND HIS DAUGHTER MATCHED HIM. 


Coffee-irinking troubled the family of a physi- 
cian of Grafton, West Virginia, who describes the 
situation briefly: 

“Having suffered quite a while from vertigo, 
palpitation of the heart and many other derange- 
ments of the nervous system, and finding no relief 
from usual methods of treatment, I thought to see 
how much there was in the Postum argument 
against coffee. 

“So I resorted to Postum, cutting off the coffee, 
and to my surprise and satisfaction have found 
entire relief from all my sufferings, proving con- 
elusively the baneful effect of coffee and the way 
to be rid of it. 

“TI have found Postum completely takes the 
place of coffee, both in flavor and in taste. It is 
becoming more popular every day with many of 
our people, and is having great demand here. 

“My daughter, Mrs. Long, has been a sufferer 
for a long time from attacks of acute indigestion. 
By the dismissal of coffee and using Postum in its 
place she has obtained complete relief. 

“I have also heard from many others who have 
used your Postum very favorable accounts of its 
good effects. 

“TI prescribe Postum in place of coffee in a great 
many cases, and I believe that upon its merits 
Postum will come into general use.” Name given 
by Postuin Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Look for the famous little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in each package. 


CARPETS 


Rugs, Table Linen, Etc, BY MAIL 


Can be selected at your own fireside from our 
Catalogue, which shows a large assortment of 
~~ in their — colors. Prices guaran- 
far and ower. 
oy else in the 





below those 


aang | Cm 
nited States. fay 


s direct and save the retailer’s ae 


par mtg 25e. Yard. 
ro tana Cottage Carpets, 2c. per 
Brussels, 


Ingrains, 59c. per Yard. 

elvets, ‘Axminsters 

and other lines priced equally low. 
wg We Sew all Carpets Free of Charge. 
We pay Freight on conditions as stated 

in Catalogue. W;: to-day jogue. 











CAVES OF 


CALIFORNIA 


California has numerous natural 
pa caves, etc., of no little inter- 
est. Mammoth Cave of Cala- 
veras; the Alabaster Cave; the Crys- 
tal Palace Cave, containing a number 
of subterranean apartments, such as 
the Bridal Chamber, the Crystal Pal- 
ace Room, and the wonderful Music 
Hall. 
The pleasantest, shortest and quickest route 
to these scenes is via 


UNION PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


FASTEST TIME 
HORTEST LINE 
SMOOTHEST TRACK 
E. L. LOMAX,G. P. & T.A. 


UNION PACIFIC 
Omaha, Neb. 
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The Game of Change, 


A Game Without Rules. 
Bourse is the best new game of the year. — C/u- 
cago Inter Ocean. 


To control the market in corn, wheat, beef. 
stocks or some other commodity is the object of 
the player—the first to effecta corner wins. Noisy 
and exciting. Eighty beautifully engraved cards. 


Price 50 Cents, 


of your dealer, or sent Sirect on receipt of price. 


four money back if you want 

it. Write for sample card oa 
121 Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich. ae eS 
Box 572, Toronto, Ontario. 


and instructions — Free. 

FLINCH CARD COMPANY, 

NOTE.—Bourse is the onseemas. acme OF "CHANGE. 
are infringing imi 





All others are 


























NATURE @ SCIENCE 











ee Fruits.—Among the productions of 
the Philippine Islands are two delicious 
fruits entirely unknown in the civilized world. 
One of these is the durian, whose remarkable 
qualities were descanted upon by Alfred Russel 
Wallace during his explorations in the Malay 
Archipelago. It grows on a lofty tree some- 
what resembling an elm, is about as large as a 
eoconut, has a shiny shell, and contains a 
creamy pulp which combines some of the 
flavors of a delicious custard with those of a fine 
cheese. ‘‘To eat durians,’’ said Mr. Wallace, 
‘is a new sensation worth a voyage to the East 
to experience.’’ 
the durian ‘‘the vegetable Limburger cheese.’’ 
The other rare fruit spoken of is the mangosteen, 
said to be the only fruit that Queen Victoria 
never tasted. The exquisitely flavored liquid it 
contains cannot be preserved for shipping 
abroad. 2 


he World's Petroleum.—The report of 
Mr. Olyphant of the Geological Survey 
shows a remarkable approach to equality in the 
petroleum production of the United States and 
Russia for the year 1902. The United States 
was very slightly in the lead with 80,894,590 


Mitchell tells of a strange use for milk. 
He and others have used it for painting barns 
and outbuildings. Into a gallon of milk are} 
stirred three pounds of Portland cement and | 
enough pigment to give the proper color. 
mixture, spread on the wood, makes a coating 
that after six hours becomes as good and lasting 
as oil paint. It makes the best possible paint 
for trees where large limbs have been pruned 
or sawed off, says Mr. Mitchell. 
aharan Nitrates.—The nitrate deposits of 
Chile are the largest known to exist, and 
are one of the greatest sources of that country’s 
prosperity. Their exhaustion would mean dis- 
aster to Chile and great loss to the world. But 
it has lately been suggested that Africa might 
compete with Chile, if not take the place of 
that country, in this industry. Experts are 
said to be convinced that nitrate deposits even 


exist all over the western part of the Sahara. 
It would cost more to get the product to the 
coast than it costs in Chile, but Mr. E. 
Gauthier avers that this extra expense of trans- 
portation would only counterbalance the high 
export duty imposed on Chilean nitrates. 


Cs) 


hinese Fossil Teeth.—Dr. Max Schlos- 

ser has made a singular collection of fossil 
teeth from drug-stores in various parts of 
China, where they are sold under the name of 
dragons’ teeth, and are valued for their sup- 
posed curative powers. Upon examining them, 
Doctor Schlosser found that they are the 
remains of many species of extinct animals, 
such as the ancestral forms of camels, saber- 
toothed tigers, three-toed horses, and other 
creatures of ancient times, some of which, like 
the ancestral forms of camels and antelopes, 
were supposed to have had their original home 
in America and in Africa. Judging from the 
quantities of these teeth sold, Doctor Schlosser 
thinks they must exist in enormous numbers 
in some parts of the Chinese Empire. 

& 

 pgprenyees om curious instance of the 

care and minuteness with which the 
human body is now studied, in the effort better 
to understand its powers and functions, is fur- 
nished by a paper read recently at a meeting of 
the Royal Society in London on the ‘*‘ Rapidity 
of the Nervous Impulse in Tall and Short 
Individuals.’” Even the difference in time 
required for a ‘‘nerve telegram’’ to traverse 
the bodies of different people is regarded as a 
matter of scientific importance. A series of 
observations has shown that the length of the 
nerves does not affect the velocity with which 
an impulse passes between the brain and the 
extremities, and consequently that more time is 
needed if the path is long than if it is short. 


difference is so slight that the offender has no 
better chance of escape in one case than in the 
other. 


& 


he Underground Ocean.—The investi- 
gations of the geological survey have 
brought to light facts about the enormous 


astonish the ordinary reader. Below a depth 
of about six miles it is believed that no water 
|ean exist in the rocks, because the tremendous 
pressure probably closes all pores; but above 
that level the amount of underground water is 
estimated to be equal in quantity to one-third 
of all the water contained in all the oceans. 
poured over the land surface of the globe, the 
underground water would be sufficient to cover 
| it to a uniform depth of from 3,000 to 3,500 feet. 








American soldiers in Jolo call | 


barrels against 80,540,045 barrels for Russia. | 


All the rest of the globe produced only 
15,797,365 barrels. : 
inting with Milk.—Mr. Guy E. | 


This | 


more extensive than those of South America | 


It follows that a short man should feel a step | 
on his corns quicker than a tall man, but the | 


quantity of underground water contained in the | 
crust of the globe which are calculated to | 


If | 
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tica, Turkey, Tunis, etc., an the. 
0 fine mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 10c. oo diff. - 
Agents wanted, 50%. 190 List FREE’ 
C. A. Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave.,St.Louis,Mo 


Home Kindergarten 
Schoo Instruction by mail. 


e Parents write for Catalogue. 


HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL, 
91 Home Bank Building, Detroit, Michigan. 


GEM Incubators 


AND BROODERS SAVE OWE HALF 
Guaranteed to equal the work of any 
Fine, healthy chicks assured. Newcat- 
alog contains convincing evidence. It 
isfree. Be fair to yourself and send for it today. 
GEM INCUBATOR CO., Drawer Q, Dayton, O. 








100 all diff., Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, | 
Mexico, Argentine, Brazil, Costa | 








New England 
Watches 


combine accurate timekeep- 
ing, stylish shapes and de- 
signs, the best methods of 
construction and the acme of 
simplicity. Features that are 
satisfying to the user and a 
certainty that in the matter of 
price no equal can be found. 





FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELERS 
CATALOGS SENT ON REQUEST 


The New England Watch Co. 


| 
| 








MANUFACTURERS. 
| 
| (37 and 39 Maiden Lane, New York 
|| OFFICES: } 131 to137 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
| Spreckels Building, San Francisco 
153 
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Scarboro 
Beach 
Clam 
Chowder 


Surpasses all others. 
Appetizing, nutritious. 
akes a luncheon 
course or “square” meal. 
Ready to Aa, If your dealer 
hasn’t it, send his name. 
Sample can, postage paid, 
for 10 cts. Free booklet. 


} Burnham 6 Morrill Co., 
( 7 Franklin St., Portland, Me. 


Be Loyal to Your College, Sch ool, 
Class, Society or Club by wearing its 


BADGE OR CLASS PIN. 


Hundreds of Designs Free. 


Either of thetwo styles shown 

in any two colors of enamel, 
with any three letters and any 
two figures desired. Made in 
buttons, clasps, stick or hat 
pins as desired. Straight from 
actory to wearer at the fol- 
lowing remarkable prices: 


eS 
























In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. Sample 
10 cents. In Sterling Silver $2.50 per 
dozen. Sample 25 cents. 
| Write for our beautiful cata- 
logue, showing hundreds of de 
signs free 


All work guaranteed. Money 
back if not satistied. 
| Brectal designs and estimates 
gladly furnished free. 
BASTIAN BROTHERS, 
21c, South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 














Center of Men’s Fine Shoes in this Country. 


by 
‘gest sale of any $3.50 shoe in the 


you to §1 — Stoke is the price. Nes c 


in the world under — roof mi 





why they hold 
than any other $3.50 shoe on the market to-day. 
| Doug 
produ LOK EYELETS 
Ww. L. 
the world. No trouble to geta fit by mail. 
medium or wide toe; with or without cap on toe ; 
consreee, lace or button. 
ey cities, and shoe dealers every where. 
Jouglas shoes are within your reach. 
before purchasing, write for illustrated Catalogue. 


W. L. 





The Leading Styles Originate in Brockton, the Manufacturing 


by My Expert Model Maker Are Copied Everywhere. i 


W. L. DOUGLAS 


made, 99.90 SHOES, 3:%%°: 
have by their excellent style, easy - achieved the 


mee fy and peter bape qualities, 
good as 
id take you into my factory at 


“oye anywhere. 


show you the nite care erin which Douglas 
realize why W. L. Souies $3.50 shoes are in best shoes pr: 

If I could show you the difference between the shoes made 
of other makes, 


my 
ou would wnenremand why Douglas $3.50 hom cost more to ma 
shape, fit better, wear longer, and are of greater intrinsic = 


W. L. Douglas High-Grade Boys’ Shoes, $2.00 and $1.75. 


las uses Corona Coltskin in his 83. 
Colt is cqmeeged 2 ever ywhere to be the finest 


Douglas has pos largest men’s $3.50 mes m ail ro r Business in 
State size and width ; narrow, 

kind of leather desired ; 

25 cents extra prepays delivery. 

Douglas $3. oe iy. are sold through his own retail stores in the 
No matter where you live, 

f you desire further information 


DOUGLAS, 145 Spark Street, Brockton, Massachusetts. 
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those that cost 
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America Leads 
the Shoe Fashions 
of the World 
and 

Douglas Shoes 
lead America 


50 shoes. Corona 
potent peather Foe 























AND THE 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 


TRADEMARK are 
closely related. 
The railway leads 
direct to 
YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 
Where Bruin is 
seen in his glory. 
The Park Season extends 
from June Ist. to Sept 30Tn 
and RATES ARE GREATLY 
REDUCED and NEW HOTELS 
have been built. 
Send six cents for - 
“WONDERLAND 


CHAS.S.FEE,G.P&T.A. ST. PAUL,MINN. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANLON is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
mutter, 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. y 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus A venue. Boston, Mass. 








TREATMENT OF BRONCHITIS. 


he treatment appropriate for an 
attack of acute bronchitis, or cold 

on the chest, varies somewhat accord- 
ing to the stage of the disease. 

In the beginning the mucous mem- 
brane of the bronchial tubes is con- 
gested and swollen and usually quite 
dry. The secretion of phlegm is 
scanty, and the cough, which may be 
very teasing in character, brings up 
but little expectoration. There is 
generally some pain in the chest, or 
at least a feeling of soreness and a 
rasping sensation while coughing ; and the obstruc- 
tion to the bronchial tubes by the swollen mucous 
membrane, and perhaps plugs of thick phlegm, 
gives rise to more or less difficulty in breathing. 

The aim of treatment at this stage is to “loosen” 
the cough by bringing about an increased secre- 
tion. This is best effected by warm drinks and 
the inhalation of warm vapor, medicated or not, 
as may be thought best. Hot lemonade (without 
whisky), hot milk or simple hot water, sipped as 
hot as can be borne, will render good service. 

The patient of course should remain in the 
house; and preferably in one room with a warm, 
equable temperature, so as to avoid exposure 
while perspiring. If the attack is at all severe 
much time will be saved by going to bed for a day 
or two. If there is much pain or soreness, rubbing 
the chest with some liniment will afford relief; 
but sometimes cloths wrung out of hot water and 
sprinkled with four or five drops of turpentine, or 
else thin flaxseed poultices will work better. 
Inhalations of warm vapor from a croup kettle or 
from a pitcher of boiling water are often required. 
A teaspoonful of the compound tincture of benzoin 
or some oil of eucalyptus may be added to the 
boiling water. 

At the onset the patient should take a mild 
purgative, and attention must be given to the 
bowels throughout the attack. Later, when 
the cough is loose and the secretion abundant, 
the treatment must be sustaining; the patient 
should have plenty of good, substantial food, 
and should drink freely of cool water. 

Sometimes drugs in the form of so-called expec- 
torants are needed in the early stages, and others 
to check secretion in the later stages, but all 
cough mixtures are more or less bad for the 
stomach and are to be avoided if possible; and 
especially bad are paregoric and other prepara- 
tions of opium. They are sometimes necessary in 
certain cases, but what these cases are must be 
left to the doctor to decide. 
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INDIA - RUBBER. 


ew things would surprise a Rip Van Winkle of 

to-day more than the number of uses to which 
the modern world is putting rubber. Overworked 
mothers of past generations who tried each night 
during the season of deep snow to keep out the 
next day’s moisture by patiently rubbing their 
children’s boots with tallow, and were onry par- 
tially successful, would have predicted a large 
sale for any foot- wear really impervious to 
water 

In point of fact, half of America’s immense 
volume of rubber manufactures consists of boots 
and shoes. The rest is distributed among articles 
too diverse to be readily classified. The rubber 
tire for bicycles, automobiles and light carriages 
is drawing heavily on the rubber resources of the 
world. 

So great is the demand for the raw material, of 
which the United States imports twenty-five times 
as much as it did in 1862, that Europe, as well as 
our own back yards, is now ransacked for cast-off 
goods from which the rubber may be “reclaimed” 
and used in combination with fresh supplies. 

Gutta-joolatong, a product of the East India 
Islands, is now widely used in conjunction with 
eaoutchouc., Of this comparatively unknown sub- 
stitute material, the United States imports more 
pounds annually than it did of india-rubber itself 
at the time of the Centennial Exhibition in Phila- 
delphia. 

Few articles seem more strangely named than 
india-rubber. It gets the “rubber” from the first 
use to which it was put—that of erasing pencil 
marks by rubbing. Nor should it be associated 
with India. The tree was first mentioned by an 
explorer among the Mexican Indians, three cen- 
turies ago, and the first account of the substance 
occurs in connection with Columbus’s visit to 
Haiti on his second voyage. Mest of our present 
importation comes from Brazil. But Columbus 
and those explorers who followed him were 
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searching for a short passage to India, and they 
supposed that the land they discovered was India. 
The name india-rubber is, therefore, a permanent 
sign of their mistake. 

What distances words travel is further shown 
by the slang phrase “rubber-neck,” and from it 
the verb to “rubber,” which has attained sufficient 
dignity to be mentioned in a new book on English 
by two Harvard professors. 

When Speaker Cannon talks of “rubber cur- 
rency,” he refers to a currency that shall be 
elastic. 
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COURTESY AT SEA. 


he passing of two vessels within speaking dis- 

tance in mid-ocean is always an impressive 
experience. Even the most indifferent of travel- 
lers must feel a thrill at the exchange of salutations 
in such circumstances. The account of such a 
meeting, told by a sailor on the United States train- 
ing-ship Hartford, and reported in the New York 
Tribune, is of more than ordinary interest. The 
Hartford, Farragut’s old flag-ship, was ten days 
out from Madeira. Supper was over and the 
crew, five hundred strong, were enjoying the 
leisure hour in the soft light of the full moon, 
when a full-rigged ship was sighted, every stitch 
of canvas set. She was bound to cross close in 
the Hartford’s wake, but the thickening evening 
haze soon hid her from view. 


Fresenty the watch-officer cried out, “I saw a 
— light flash from where the ship ought to 


We thought it might be the glisten of the moon 
on her sails; but it appeared again, this time long 
continued and plainly visible, a signal of distress, 
a call for aid. | were the conjectures as to 
what it could mean. Probably the crew were short 
of water; or some one was desperately ill and a 
surgeon was wanted from our steamer; or the 
vessel might have sprung a leak. 

Without a moment’s delay our captain ordered 
the helm to starboard. The great ship swung 
slowly about and bore down — the stranger. 
Gradually the two vessels drew together until the 
Tents shone clear and the outlines were well 

efined. 
Now the order rang:out, ago and distinct : 

, “Stand by to clear the life-boat; make ready to 
lower!” 

The approaching vessel was now close to our 
port bow, but we heard no hail. ; 

“Try her!” ordered our captain. ‘Hail her with 
the megaphone.” 

“Ship ahoy! Can we be of any assistance?” 

“No,” came back the answer. “We did not 
know you were a man-of-war.” 

, a | saw your light, and thought you signaled 
or help.” 

“No, thank you. We saw your light and bore 
down to assist if you needed help.” 

“No, thanks.” 

“Same to you.” 

“What is your nationality?” 

“German.” 

Our ship struck up the German national anthem, 
while the sailors on the stranger gathered on her 
poop, gave us three rousing cheers, which were 
returned with ——s by our boys, and our band 
played “Columbia,” as the German squared on her 
course and passed on like a vision. But we fol- 
lowed her, and running in under her stern, hailed 
her once more. 

“We are the United States ship Hartford; what 
ey ou?” 

“The Ariadne of Bremen, bound home.” 

Our band struck up “Die Wacht am Rhein,” 
and with three more lusty cheers from the 
Ariadne and three more from the five hundred 
throats on our —_ we parted, we to the west, 
she, with her great gleaming spread of canvas, 
toward the rising moon. 

She had mistaken the electric lights of our band 
for distress signals, and we had thought the same 
of her answering pent. Each had gone miles out 
of her course to aid the other. 
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WHITE BUFFALO. 


ld buffalo-hunters of the western Kansas 

prairies used to tell of having seen and pur- 
sued white buffalo. There were white buffalo, 
albinos, such as are found at rare intervals in all 
the families of the animal kingdom; but the 
number of those which existed in fact and of those 
which existed purely in the imagination, says the 
Kansas City Journal, were in wonderful dispro- 
portion. 


In 1873 old Ben Canfield, who roamed the plains 
with his tall, gaunt wife for a companion, followed 
a herd of buffalo from the northern edge of what 
is now Oklahoma to the sand-hills of Nebraska, 
thinking to kill a big white bull which he had seen 
in the herd. After three weeks of patient stalking 
Canfield did kill the bull, only to find that the 
whiteness of its appearance was due to a coat of 
whitewash. 

An explanation of this phenomenon would not 
be needed by people familiar with the natural lime 
beds of western Kansas. The habit of the buffalo 
is to roll or wallow in every 1 of water or mud- 
hole to which he comes. Canfield’s buffalo had 
simply been eg | in a bed of the native lime, 
which, when dried in the sun, coated his hide with 
a kind of plaster. 

No doubt these lime-holes account for many of 
the “white buffalo” so often reported by hunters. 
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FAILED IN AN EMERGENCY. 


he man who said he did not see what good his 
life-insurance would do him until he was dead 
must have been a hopeless object for the suave 
attack of the agent. Like him is the farmer of a 
Fifeshire village of whom FP. C. tells. 


He had been advised from time to time to insure 
his house against fire. The agent, Sandy M’Lery, 
could never get the old man to sign, and was 
forced to listen to the familiar argument that “his 
house would never gang on fire.” 

The unexpected happened, however, and the 
neighbors were astonished when the old man, 
instead of trying to save his goods, ran wildly up 
and down the village, crying: 

“‘Whaur’s that mon Sandy, noo? Whaur’s that 
insurance chiel? Ye can never get a body when 
ye’re needin’ him.” 
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NOT WHAT HE SAID. 


he man who can neither hear correctly nor 
quote accurately is the victim of a little jok 
in the Philadelphia Ledger. ° 


“T think you must be mistaken, sir,” he said. 
“What about?” asked his neighbor in the 


crowd. 

“Didn’t I just hear you say you were glad the 
war in Bulgaria was over?” 

“Not exactly. I said I was glad the war was 
over in Bulgaria.” 









“Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ relieve 
Sold every- 
| Adv. 


The Throat. 
ali Throat Troubles, and are not injurious. 
where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. 








No fun like collecting! Start to-day! Big list and 


100 "Yorsiox' STAMPS ‘or 2 Cts. 


With approval sheets to select from. 50%com. Only 
one packet to each person. Full line of albums, sets, 
etc. NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO., 9A Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


SEEDS, PLANTS, 


Roses, Bulbs, Vines, 
Shrubs, Fruit and Orua- 
mental Trees. The best by 
50 years’ test. 1000 acres, 
40 in hardy roses. 44 Green- 
houses of Plants and ever- 
Roses. Maii size 
safe arrival guar- 
> us. Our | 
will please you and direct 
deal will save you money. 
Valuable 168-page Catalogue Free. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Box 185, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
















MELLIN’S 
FOOD 


Your request on a postal card is all 
that is necessary to bring youa FREE 
SAMPLE of MELLIN’S FOOD. 
Send for it to-day for your own little 
baby. 


MELLIN'S FOOD COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 





GRETCHEN F. HAHNEN 
She has had Mellin’s Food from birth. 



















for girls and 
boys, are the 
strongest, 
longest- 
wearing, 
most sat- 
isfactory 
stockings 
to be had for 


25. »&. 


“Y KM” 4-thread half-hose for men 
is doubly as good as any other sold at 25c. In 
other words, you get all the durability of the 
fifty-cent kind, at half the price. 

True, because “* Y K M” hosiery is 
knit of yarn spun from four threads 
of finest combed Egyptian lisle, whereas 
all other hosiery sold at 25c. is knit 
of I- or 2-thread yarn. This makes 
“Y K M” as much better than other 
sorts as 4 cents are better than 2 cents. | 

Misses’ and Boys’, single or double knees, 
fine or Derby rib, medium or heavy weight. 
Black only; sizes 6 to 10, 

Men’s Half-Hose, two weights— medium 
and heavy, Colors: black, tan, pearl, mahog- 
any, Tourist and Cadet blue; sizes 9 to 1134. 


Look for the “Y K M” stamped on the 
Soot —your protection against substitution. 
Lf your dealer won’t supply you, we will. 


Sample pair 25c.; six pairs (one or assorted 

colors in men’s hose), $1.50; delivered free. 

Write for “The Reasons Why,” a book 
helpful to every mother, telling how we can 
make the finest 4-thread lisle hosiery so it may 
be bought for 25 cents a pair. 

YORK KNITTING MILLS, 
Main Street, - = ork, Pa. 
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Mail Orders Exclusively. 
No Branches or Agents. 


Spring Suits 


Made to Order 


$8 to $50 


120 Styles. 


‘THE Spring edition of ‘‘My Lady’s 
Wardrobe,’’ which will be mailed free 
to any part of the United States, illus- 
trates 120 new —_—- Summer styles 
in ladies’ suits and skirts. We have over 
400 new and fashionable materials from 
which you may select, any samples of 
which will be sent free on request. The 
new and explicit directions for takin 
measurements, contained in this beauti- 
ful fashion book, insure perfect-fitting 
garments. Your money refunded if you 
are not satisfied. 

A woman is never so well dressed as 
when wearing a garment which has been 
made to order forher. Ready-made suits 
lack individuality, and rarely have either 
style or fit. Wedo not keepthem. We 
make to order only, but our prices are 
lower than are usually asked for ready- 
made goods. 

Our stock of materials contains all the hand- 
some Spring fabrics imported for this season’s 
wear, including beautiful mixture effects 
never before shown. We have a splendid 
line of Etamines, Voiles, Mohairs, Brillian- 
tines, and other light-weight fabrics partic- 
ularly adapted for our Southern patrons, as 
well as slightly heavier materials for those 
residing in cooler climates. We do not carry 
wash goods nor make silk shirt-waist suits. 

Our perfect system of making garments from 
measurements sent us by mail affords entire relief 
from the usual annoyance of having a dress made. 
You make your selection of style from our hand- 
some fashion book, choose your material from 
any of our samples, send us your measurements 
taken according to our new and simple measure- 
ment diagram, and we will guarantee to fit you. 
Our greatly increased facilities and fifteen years’ 
experience enable us to assure prompt and satis- 
factory service. 


“*My Lady’s Wardrobe” illustrates : 


Tailored Suits . . $8 to $50. 
Handsome Skirts . . $4 to $20. 
Etamine Costumes . $10 to $40. 
Mohair & Brilliantine Suits $8 to $40. 
Mohair Skirts a. is 4 to $15. 

to $30. 


Spring Jackets . . §7 
alking Suits and Skirts, Rainy-day Suits, 
Travelling Dresses, Rain Coats, etc. 
WE PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES TO 
ANY PART OF THE UNITED STATES. 
We Keep Nothing Ready-Made, but 
Make Every Garment TO ORDER. 

In requesting samples, mention about the color 
you desire and we will send a full line of exactly 
what you wish. Be sure to ask for the Spring 
edition of ‘* My Lady’s Wardrobe ’’ No. 48. 

NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 

Established Fifteen Years. 
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now become so demoralized that 
my fancy transformed every 
weed and rock into a mountain- 
lion, preparing to spring upon 








Mountain-Lion and 
By Sam Houston. 


ate in the summer of 1887 I was one of a 

i surveying party employed to run the lines 

of several extensive tracts in northwestern 
Texas. 

At the time of which I write we were working 
in that section watered by the upper Canadian 
River and its confluents, and our corps of seven 
men, including a ‘cook, was encamped on one of 
these tributaries in a region not only wild, but 
desolate. 

The nearest habitation was a ranch three miles 
away, and we saw no other evidence of even 
partial civilization than half-wild cattle that 
watched our movements from a distance, or 
came timidly down to the stream for water. 

One night our chief remarked that another day 
of hard work would complete the survey, and 
that camp must then be moved to a point twenty 
miles distant. 

“Cook,” he added, “we shall want breakfast 
before dawn to-morrow.” 

Dick Larkin, our cook, rose extremely early 
even when there was not the slightest occasion, 
and on the following morning he was astir by 
three o’clock. In rummaging about for his boots 





HE GAVE VENT TO ONE WILD, HEARTRENDING BRAY 


he awakened me, and finding myself unable to 
fall asleep again, I left the tent and went out to 
join my friend. 

An oppressive stillness pervaded all nature. 
Apart from our immediate surroundings, we 
seemed to inhabit a sphere devoid of life and 
light. Dick was an old frontiersman, and doubt- 
less felt perfectly contented ; but my feelings were 
akin to those of one who wanders away in his 
sleep, and awakens to find himself on a worn-out 
world. 

This grotesque fancy was capering through 
my drowsy brain when there came from a 
distance the piteous bleating of a calf. It was 


very faint at first, but the increasing nearness of | 


each succeeding cry told that the animal was 
coming directly toward us. Dick suspended his 
fire-making and listened. 

“Somethin’s after that calf,” he said. 

“Wolves,” I ventured. 

“No,” was the reply, “wolves always yelp on 
the chase. That’s somethin’ worse than a wolf.’’ 

The bleating drew rapidly nearer, till at last 
the calf, which was white, could be discerned 
coming acress the level. Then the terrified 
creature dashed in upon us, passing between 
Dick and me, while closely following came a 
great dark object running so near the earth that 
it seemed almost snakelike in movement. 

The calf had gone, perhaps, a rod beyond us, 
and then turned as if led by instinct to seek 
refuge with mankind ; but the next instant there 
came a lightning-like spring, a stifled bleat, and 
the great shadowy creature made off with his 
prize. So suddenly did this tragedy occur that 
I was completely dazed. But Dick was equal to 
the occasion. 

“Mountain-lion,” he said, quietly. 
guns and follow him.” 

Hurrying to the tent, each of us snatched a} 
Winchester rifle and set out in the direction 
taken by the lion. 

We had walked only a few hundred yards | 


“Let’s get 


me. 
At last I noticed along the 
Mule. eastern horizon a pale grayish 
streak, and was fondly contem- 
plating this welcome harbinger 
of daylight when there came from beyond the 
thicket the loud, clear ring of a rifle-shot, 
followed by a succession of roars and screams. 

Half-wild with excitement, I hurried round 
the copse, and saw, in the half light of dawn, a 
monstrous thing writhing in agony, while a few 
paces away stood Dick, who was just then 
throwing a fresh cartridge into the chamber of 
his Winchester. His shot had broken the lion’s 
spine near the hips; yet even in this helpless 
condition the ferocious animal was roaring and 
making frantic endeavors to reach its enemy. 

Dick eyed his game coolly until it had become 
sufficiently quiet to permit accurate aim, and an 
instant later the beast lay quivering with a bullet 
through the brain. 

“We'll need a mule to haul this thing in,’’ said 
the marksman, pulling the lion about to test its 
weight. “Judge is just down yonder. Let’s get 
him.” 

The individual thus referred to was one of our 
team mules, whose name was given in recogni- 
tion of his solemn visage and the uncompromising 
dignity which marked his every movement. He 
was, on the whole, an exemplary animal. But 
he had one failing 
which he generally 
exhibited under cir- 
cumstances that 
rendered his action, 
or rather want of 
action, as illogical as 
it was annoying. 

Over wretched 
roads and up steep 
hills “Judge”? would 
pull more than all 
three of his compan- 
ions. Five minutes 
afterward he would 
come to a standstill 
on a beautiful level 
stretch, or even 
where there was a 
downward incline. 
On these occasions 
all argument was 

useless, and travel was suspended until his honor 
| Saw proper to reconsider the case and move on. 
To facilitate his capture, Judge always wore 
about his neck and trailing after him a rope of 
considerable length. , This we now carried aft,— 
to use a nautical expression,—and taking one or 
two turns round his honor’s tail, passed a loop 
over the dead lion’s head. Then the procession 
started for camp. 

After taking a few steps, it occurred to Judge 
that his primitive harness required investigation, 
and looking back, his gaze fell upon a terrible 
object immediately behind him. Satisfying him- 
self by a longer look that this was no optical 
| illusion, he-gave vent to one wild, heartrending 
| bray that was almost a wail, and dashed forward 
as if pursued by terrors of which no mule had 
| ever dared to dream before. 

The rope, a very old one, parted almost imme- 
diately ; but this riddance of his incubus did not 
serve to allay the fugitive’s fears or, at least, to 

| diminish his speed. Indeed, he made all the 
| better time for being unencumbered. 

The course taken by Judge led directly through 
camp, and there is no telling just where his flight 
would have ended had the course been clear. 
As it was, he brought up against a guy-rope of 
| our solitary tent. The structure collapsed like a 
| ruptured balloon, and it was with considerable 
|labor that Dick and I released the astounded 
| occupants from their canvas prison. 

After breakfast Dick and I removed the lion’s 
|hide. We were appropriately proud of our 
| trophy, but we little dreamed how useful it was 
| to be during the rest of our outing. 
| Two days later we were moving to a new 

survey, and had covered about half the distance 
| to our destination when, on a beautiful and per- 
| fectly level piece of road, Judge called a halt. 

It was not later than ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, but the chief ordered dinner to be prepared, 
by way of improving our enforced leisure. 

In order to reach the mess-chest, which was 
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Spring Sewing 
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Freight Paid. 


















Quartered Oak. 
Ball Bearings. 
Seven Drawers. 
Highest Grade Material. 
First-class Workmanship. 
Positive Double Feed. 
Double Lift. 
Double Lock Stitch. 
Self-Threading Shuttle. 
Self-Setting Needle. 
Tension Liberator. 
Loose Wheel. 
Automatic Bobbin Winder. 
Twin Spool Holder for 
Bobbin Winder. 
Thread Cutter. 
Automatic Tension. 
Stitch Regulator & Scale. 
Latest Attachments. 
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END us a postal with your name and address, 

and we will mail you a full description of the 

New Companion Sewing Machine. This Booklet 
will tell you how we are able to furnish you with an 
up-to-date Sewing Machine at a very low price. This 
Sewing Machine has polished Quartered Oak Table, 
selected stock, Ball Bearings, Twin Spool Holder and 
latest set of Attachments. 

Remember this is a HIGH-GRADE Machine both 
as to material and workmanship, and is not offered to 
the public, except through The Youth’s Companion. 

From the standpoint of durability, beauty of finish 
and efficiency of results, the New Companion has no 
superior. It has stood the test for years. We guarantee 
every Machine. 

Let us send you our beautiful Illustrated Book and 
SAMPLES OF WORK made on the Machine. They 


are Free to Companion readers. 






Send for the Booklet 
and Samples of Work. 
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when there was heard, on ahead, a muffled bleat, | in the wagon, several lighter articles were taken 
and a moment later we caught a glimpse of the out, and among these was the lion’s skin, which 
calf’s white body just as it disappeared in a| some one placed on the ground within a few feet 


dense growth of chaparral. As we reached the | of Judge. Immediately the mule was filled with 

















copse Dick said : 

“Stay here! I’ll go tother side. He’ll come 
out at daylight, and one of us will be sure to 
see him.” Then he hurried away. 

I listened intently. ‘There was not much noise 
in the thicket. More than once I heard a growl, 
perhaps of satisfaction, although the growls may 
have been hints that my presence in that locality 
was not desired. 

Twice I raised my rifle, determined to try a 
shot in the dark, but each time realized the 
madness of such a measure and desisted. To 
wound the beast without disabling it meant 
certain death, and I had only a noise to guide 
my aim. 

After a time all was still, but I failed to derive 
comfort from this absence of sound; for I had 





terror, and was held with difficulty by three men. 
| Heneeforward we never experienced any 
| serious delay from Judge’s sulks. A sovereign 
|remedy for that malady had been discovered, 
| although it soon became evident that the invigor- 
|ant must be administered with caution. The 
slightest glimpse of that inanimate terror would 
rouse Judge from his most profound fit of 
| abstraction, and after the hide became dry and 
| resonant a tap with it on the side of the wagon 
| was all-sufficient. 
Once, when Judge had received a liberal dose of 
his tonic and had nearly run away with his fellow 
mules and the wagon, Dick said, solemnly : 
“I’ve heard tell of a ass that went paradin’ 
| round in a lion skin, but I reckon mighty little 
of sich dressin’ would satisfy Jedge.” 








JUST AS REPRESENTED. 


We find the New Companion Sewing Machine just as represented. 
Each time I use it I like it better. Have just finished a coat for our little 
girl, and find it stitches through heavy collar edges and seams as smoothly 
and with as even stitches as in the soft wash silk. Every one who sees it 
thinks it a great bargain. I have used a $60 machine, and would not 
exchange mine for it.— Mrs. We T. Casner, Hillside, Pa. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


201 Columbus Avenue :: :: :: Boston, Mass. 
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Nickel 
Parts 
Lift Off. 


Its many special features—each of 
which is a help to the cook—are fully 
described in our booklet. , 

Don’t buy a range until you see the 
Model Grand or until you get our booklet, 
which is yours for the asking. 


BARSTOW STOVE CoO., 
Providence, R.1. 55 Portland St., Boston. 


If the Model Grand Range is not 
sold in your town, please write us. 
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CEMENT. 
A Portland-Rock Cement. 


“Improved Shield” 










SALES INCREASED 


For Twelve Months of 1903 


: 
100 per cent. 


Over 1902. 


It will save you money if contemplating building to send for our Free 
Pamphlet containing some recent expressions of approval 
concerning this Cement. 


THE LAWRENCE CEMENT COMPANY, 


Makers and Shippers of Over 22 Million Barrels of Cement. 
ERNEST R. ACKERMAN, President. 
1 Broadway, New York. 15th G& Market Sts., Phila., Pa. 
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Clearance Sale 
BARGAINS. 


Our former Clearance Sales in China Ware have 
been very successful, and in some cases the 
demand exceeded the supply. : se 


SUBSCRIBERS needing Luncheon Plates should therefore 

take advantage of the following offer. The Plates are of a 
superior quality of German China Ware, with exquisite floral 
decoration and gold edges. They are equally suitable for 
serving luncheons, fruit, ice-cream and other refreshments. 








Until our lim- 
ited supply is 
exhausted,each 
Set of 6 Plates 
is offered at 
50 cents. 


This is less than the importation price. Sent by express, 
charges paid by the receiver. Shipping weight 5 lbs. 
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COVERED CHEESE DISH. Only a few of these now remain in stock. It con- 
sists of a 9-inch Tray with oblong cover. German importation and decoration. Very useful. 
The cover is perforated. Intending purchasers should order at once, as this offer will not be 
repeated. The Dishes are offered at less than the importation price. 












THE OFFER. Until our limited supply is exhausted we offer the 
Cheese Dish to subscribers to The Companion at 50 cents. Sent 
by express, charges paid by the receiver. Shipping weight 7 Ibs. 











PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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SSS si S ot 
"[® Foster Rubber Heef 
is always clastic, # HN 
Has a patented friction ‘@f SJ y 
plug which prevents [> w pe = 
slipping. This pat- es: all 
ented friction plug © i 
also makes the heel wear longer; 
yet the cost to you is no more than 
what you pay for the old-fashioned 
rubber heel. 
Trade supplied by Jobbers ; also by 


The Foster Rubber Co., 370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, 
Grieb Rubber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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